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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

—"l last we have it, and in more ways than 
one it is remarkable. In utter defiance 
of the parodies of the caricaturists, Dr. 
Conan Doyle begins his new series of 
Sherlock Holmes stories with those mar- 
velous deductions indulged in between 

the detective and his friend and Boswell, Dr. Watson, 
which constant usage have worn threadbare. Thus 
“The Hound of Baskervilles ” is introduced—a legend 
of 1742 which more than a century later develops into 
a startling reality, how real we are to learn in future 
numbers The Strand. We have Holmes and Watson 
comfortably seated in the former’s study, A walking 
stick left by a stranger is examined, and lo! we are in 
the midst of a mystery before we know it, with all the 
time-honored stage settings. A writer less sure of his 
audience would not have begun in this way; some 
explanation would at least have been offered for the 
reappearance of Holmes after the tragedy in the Alps. 
Still, there is a note of irony in the deductions, for 
neither the detective nor his Boswell is entirely right. 
This is a lesson which should be heeded by the writers 
of future parodies on the infallibility of Sherlock 
Holmes. 





Concerning Austin Dobson’s forthcoming “ Life of 
Samuel Richardson,” “C. K. 8.” contends in The 
Sphere that there is no public nowadays for Richard- 
son, and that only publishers who can afford to treat 
literature in a princely fashion would think of reis- 
suing his works—a dictum which The Academy of 
London re-echoes. This may be true in England, and 
we had supposed it to be true of this country until 
inquiry among the sellers of second-hand, old-time, 
and cheap books proved the contrary. “ Clarissa” is 
considered by most people of literary taste to be a 
very fine story, It is realistic in the sense that “all” 
is told and not merely the average. But then in these 
days of rush and unachieved aspirations few persons 
have the time to read the book through. For this 
reason an abridged, not an expurgated, edition of the 
work which has recently been issued will be welcomed 
‘by many. Im fact, the “ cutting” has been so cleverly 
done in this that a critic in The Book Buyer fabricated 
the illusion that “ Clarissa’ was a modern book by a 
new author from whom one might expect great things 
in the future. There is no reason why old novels of 
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not be éreanka up in modern form, weiiten that their 
interest is human and for all time, as that of “ Cla- 
rissa’ certainly is. 


Apropos of Richardson it is of nae note that 
arrangements have just been completed for the pub- 
lication of a new and complete edition of his novels 
by Chapman & Hall of London. There will be twenty 
voiumes in all, four of which will be required for 
“Pamela,” nine for “Clarissa,” and seven for “The 
History of Sir Charles Grandison.” ‘The text is that 
used in the edition of 1801, which was edited by the 
Rev. E. Mangin. All the volumes will be ready on 
Oct. 1. To the first of the “ Pamela” books there is 
an introduction by Mrs, Ethel M. McKinna, and also 
a photogravure portrait of the novelist. The series 
will be particularly interesting for the reproduction of 
old engravings. Of Thomas Stothard’s pictures there 
will be thirty-four in “Clarissa” and twenty-eight 
n “ Sir Charles Grandison,” and there are to be sixteen 
by E. F. Burney in “ Pamela.” These illustrations ap- 
peared in early editions of these novels, and are among 
the best work of those artists. Mach of the twenty 
volumes is to have a photogravure frontispiece. 

a ee 

An examination of the advance sheets of 
lishers’ Autumn lists more than confirms our opinion 
ventured a week ago that the fiction now in press is 
conspicuous for well-known names. Several of the 
new books have been running serially in the magazines 
during the Spring and Summer, and their appearance 
in book form has been eagerly awaited both by the 
chronic readers of periodicals and by those who make 
it a point to wait for their favorite author until he 
has completed his itinerary on the installment plan. 
There will be also a plentiful supply of solid, in- 
structive, as well as entertaining literature, including 
biography, travel, and history, by writers who have 
long since won their spurs. In fact, although new 
names are not by any means absent, there appears to 
be a general reaction against “news fiction,” and 
“news history,” against the ephemeral and the undis- 
tinctive. 


pub- 


The current number of The London Bookman ig 
conspicuous for containing an illustrated article on 
Mr. Hall Caine and his work, a perusal of which will 
doubtless be considered essential by many before tack- 
ling his new 638-page novel. The writer, Mr. J. E. 
Hodder Williams, is enabled to give the first full 
and authentic biography of Mr. Hall Caine published, 
and at the same time his article, contains interesting 
particulars of “ The Eternal City,’ with a description 
of the author’s plan and purpose in writing it. On 
the same authority it is declared that Mr. Hall Caine 
contemplates laying. his next novel in the Isle of 
Man, as has already been intimated by a cable dis- 
patch to Tue Times SaturpAY Review. At present, 
however, the author will rest. He need not be unoc- 


cupied, however, with a beautiful lawsuit on his hands | 


and a new novel just off. 


The Irish World has been shaadent to give its read- 
ers a two-column article based on the text of a brief 
paragraph which recently appeared in these columns 
apropos of the Dublin Congress. There is one passage 
which is so good that we feel impelled to quote it, 
almost without comment, as it shows that Matthew 
Arnold could not have meant all Irish manipulators 
of ‘English when he attempted to demonstrate what 
that language owed to the Erse tongue: 


Of course. Great numbers of the ‘“ Sourfaces ” and 
“ Foreign Faction’ in Ireland would nod their solemn 
heads in approval of the Gaelic League if the whole 
effort of that body were confined to and would end at 
investigating how much of Browning's incomprehensi- 
bility and Kipling’s doggerel can be traced to Celtic 
sources, and we would remark in passing that if any 
considerable portion of the “turn for style” or 
“magic” of these poets is attributable to the Celt, the 
Celt should be ashamed of himself, and should be the 
last to expose the fact. He certainly could not do any. 
worse in his own tongue. But when the Gaelic League 
makes it plain that this is a national movement, hav- 
ing for its sole object the predominence of the Gael 
as a Gael in his own land, the “ Foreign Faction” and 
the “Sourfaces” with their prototypes (sic) here 
(and it is wonderful how much alike they are) will 
have none of it, and they cry “ politics,” “ the language 
is of no earthly use,” &c., &c. 


It seems that, according to advices from Zurich, 
that the edition of the works of Zwingli, which was to 
form the next part of the “ Corpus Reformatorum,” is 
in serious danger of falling through owing to the 
small. number of subscribers. Three hundred names 
are necessary in order to have the work proceed, Out 
of the 220 so far received four are from Great Britain 
and only two from the United States. The edition, 
which is in the hands of Prof. Hgli of Zurich and of 
competent collaborators, has already been the object 
of a large amount of scholarly labor, and it is earnestly 
hoped by the projectors that the country which has 
produced one of the finest lives of Zwingli yet pub- 
dished. will raise its quota. 


INSECTS. 


‘Meet tome ° 
Dr. Howard's Interesting Account of Their 


Habits and Intelligence.” 
Reviewed for THE New YorkK TIME 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

N this, the latest addition to the illustrated 
manuals of natural history published by 
the same house, we have a general ac- 
count of “all other insects,” for the but- 

=== terflies have already been treated of in 
a book of similar size by Dr. Holland, and the moths 
and beetles will be. It would have been well if a fourth 
volume could have been devoted to bees, wasps, and 
ants alone, for their inclusion in the present book al- 
lows them inadequate space, while the room required 
for the sketch of the Hymenoptera given here is really 
needed for a fuller exposition of other families now 
perforce too scantily treated. The book as it is, how- 
ever, will find a welcome among the largely increasing 
and ever-to-be-encouraged class of our people who 
are now awake in Summer to something besides golf, 
piazza-lounging, and bridge whist, and this is the first 
attempt at a really popular description of insects in 
general. Packard's ‘ Guide,” though kept up to date 
in an entomological sense, is too technical and too 
dry—to few mortals is the faculty given to write so 
utterly dull a book, and it has warned off more be- 
ginners than ever it has “ guided.”” Comstock’s “ Man- 
ual” is better, but almost wholly a .work of reference 
for students. It would be a grod thing to have beside 
one for purposes of closer identification, in reading 
the book under notice, for Dr. Howard has not at- 
tempted to give descriptions of species much, but to 
inform the reader as to the life history, haunts, and 
habits of the various groups. Thus, if your curiosity 
is aroused by the water-striders which skate over the 
surface of quiet streams, casting queer shadows on the 
bottom, you may find here what are their corps and 
regiment in the insect army; how they are born 
and reared, their food, Winter quarters, and the char- 
acteristics of the group generally. If the learning that 
so much may be said about water-striders in general 
leads to a desire for more particular information in 
regard to the various species, you will find in the 
Appendix a list of books and pamphlets containing the 
facts you seek, so far as they are known to specialista, 
So much remains unknown in regard to even our com- 
monest insects, however, that an carnest inquirer will 
have to do a lot of studying at fizst hand in order to 
answer his own questions, and another Appendix con- 
tains instructions as to methods of field study and the 
collection and preservation of insects for the cabinet. 

Nevertheless, a large number of insects may be 
identified by name here by the help of the hundreds 
of illustrations given. These consist of a great num- 
ber of figures in the text, which are excellently 
drawn but badly printed, and nearly fifty full-page 
plates, consisting of photographs of groups of cabinet 
specimens. Sonie of these are colored, which is un- 
fortunate, because the three-color process is worse 
than useless for pictures of animals and plants in nine 
cases out of ten—-misleading rather than helping. At 
any rate, in this volume the uncolored reproductions 
of photographs are the more pleasing and the more 
valuable, and the number of different species illustrat- 
ed must be two or three thousand. 

Dr. Howard’s admirable treatment of his theme in 
his late book on mosquitoes leads us to expect as much 
liveliness in style as the subject allows, and the sub- 
ject in some chapters is remarkably lively! He even 
quotes Mark Twain as an authority on the ways of 
ants, and that Mark has proved himself an excellent 
observer nobody can deny who has watched those 
contradictory little creatures. Dr. Howard seems in- 
clined to consider the ordinary stories of “ ant intelli- 
gence”’ rather over-humanized, and susceptible in 
most cases of a more rational explanation as mechani- 
cal acts, through complicated reflexes, in response to 
physiological stimuli; in other words, the ants do not 
know why they do many things that to our eyes, and 
judged by our standards, seem purely acts of judgment. 
Yet he confesses that he can see nothing short of “ in- 
telligence”’ in the behavior of certain ants in the 
greenhouses of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, whose story, as he relates it, is a novel 
and extraordinary addition to ant-lore. 


s SATURDAY REVIEW by 


Extremely interesting, too, is the account of our 
wasps, and no more enjoyable amusement can be un- 
dertaken in the heat of mid-summer than seeking them 
out in their various houses and watching their man- 
ner of life. This is particularly true of the solitary 
digging aid boring kinds, in regard to whieh Mr. and 
Mrs. Peckham of Milwaukee have written so fully dnd 
delightfully. They may even be partly domesticated, 
as the present reviewer is pleasantly discovering at 


*THE INSECT BOOK. A Fopelar Account of the 
Wasps, Ants, Grasshoppers, tert and other North American 
I Exclusive of the hee - es, Moths, and Beetles, with 
Full Life Histortes, nee and Bibilographies. By Leland 0. 
Pp. 425. hatf-tone sete and 26% * text figures, 
Page & Co. 1901. 





(two-winged) insects, is given more 
than 150 pages, for this is 

bly the largest group, numerically, in the 
insect world. Over 40,000 species are known 


already and 300,000 more estimated to ex- 


ist, and they range from “the midges and 


mosquitos to the great gads. These in- 
sects are of ‘more than entomological inter- 
est, not only because of the annoyance 
humanity and--the larger animals suffer 
from them, .and their injury te crops of 
various kinds, but because many of them 
carry and communicate germ-diseases, 
such as malaria, yellow and typhoid fever. 
gangrene, anthrax, (in cattle,) ophthalmia, 
and other eye disease, cattle plague (tsetse) 
and cholera. For the spread of several of 
the worst of these horrors the world-wide 
house fly is responsible, and Dr. Howard 
points out that one of the advantages of 
the gradual supersedence of horses by elec- 
tric cars, autémobiles, and other mechani- 
cal vehicles will be a reduction in the num- 
ber of these agents of disease and misery. 
House and stable flies breed mainly in 
horse manure, and the carelessness of 
health boards in permitting heaps of this 
to accumulate in the midst of eities and 
villages, without requiring the use of any 
preventive (such as spraying with lime- 
chloride) to check the production of fly- 
larvae, is as surprising as it is reprehen- 
sible. 

The great order of bugs contains an 
amazingly numerous assemblage of in- 
sects small and large, many of which are 
household pests, and need to be studied in 
erder to be avoided; while many more have 
become enemies to the gardener, the or- 
ehardist, and the farmer by their multi- 
plication in the fields. 

To the grasshoppers, katydids, and crick- 
ets a good deal of space is given, and 
among the illustrations are the scores of 
many of their “ songs.” The truth, is, 
however, that this is really instrumental 
music, made by the apparatus of the 
wings. The large and beautiful family of 
Gragon flies, than which hardly anything 
fm nature is more beautiful, is treated of 
at length with the help of remarkably suc- 
cessful illustrations, and with the may- 
flies or shad-flies, of interest and value to 
fishermen, the volume comes to an end. 


Dr. Howard has accomplished 4 difficult 
task with remarkable skill and success. 
Ne LL A 





Literary Examinations. 
Examinations of all sorts are apt to be 
fruitful sources of jest, the magazines from 
time to time containing articles from the 
pen of some examiner whose work has 
furnished him with a fund of good stories. 
Mr. H. C. Beeching contributes a paper 
to the current number of Longman's of a 
more serious nature, 

Several months ago he published an arti- 
cle in Literature on “The Teaching of 
Literature,” the present paper, ‘Some 
Notes on an Examination,” being an am- 
plification and extension of the subject. 
Some time ago Andrew Lang raised the 
questions, Shall English literature be 
taught at all, and, if so, is it being taught 
at present in the wisest manner? Mr. Lang 
took the ground that literature should not 
be taught, thus settling both questions. 
His reasons were that. sound literature 
was produced before literature as a sub- 
ject hecame part of school curriculums; 
that the work of modern writers who had 
received ‘‘the doubtful advantages of a 
modern education "’ were not conspicuous- 
ly better than formerly, and, finally, that 
literary appreciation is an inborn gift, im- 
possible to acquire through the aid of 
teachers. 

Mr. Beeching, on the other hand, thinks 
literatufe should be taught, but that our 
present methods might be improved. Ex- 
aminations for matriculation to a university 
require a general acquaintance with the 
whole of English literature, with the re- 
sult that pupils cram from handbooks to 
get up such knowledge, and pick up ready- 
made criticisms. 

Mr. Beeching takes Milton as one of the 
most notable examples of the result of 
such method. All the candidates, he says, 
who attempted a sketch of Milton knew 
his father was a scrivener and that the 
poet was born in Bread Street, “ though a 
few by a natural confusion said Milk 
Street." Most pupils stated correctly the 
fact of the three wives and unsympathetic 
daughters, but beyond this he was con- 
fused with Shakespeare, Byron, Spenser, 
Shelley, or Chaucer, the list of his books 
being most amazing andthe natural re- 
sult of trying to commit to memory lists 
of books on the chance of their being re- 
quired. The literary judgments are even 
more remarkable: ‘“‘ Milton wrote in many 
varying metres and used 8) per cent. of 
Anglo-Saxon verbs"; “The ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ like a stately temple, Is vast in con- 
ception, but involved in detail ’’; *“* Milton's 
style was sublime and comprehensive, and 
at the same time soothing.” 

Mr. that young peo- 
ple should be compelled to study thorough- 
ly short selections from celebrated writ- 
ers, instead of giving opinions on authors 
they have never read. “If questions on 
Englieh literature, as distinct from gram- 
mar and philology, are to be given at all, 
certain books should be setected and ‘ set’ 
beforehand for the purpose. This might 
mot altogether abolish cramming, but at 
any fate it would give the conscientious 
teacher a chance.” 


Beeching suggests 


Farther Rediibeooieen of the 
Novelist, in Europe and 
America. 

SECOND PAPER. f 


T WAS at the Garrick club. 
and there were three or four 
guests altogether, Hepworth 
Dixon among them. While we 
were at dinner Tom Taylor 
came in with Tennyson, not 
then so much of a recluse as 

he afterward became. Meeting him in Lon- 
don in those days, though not frequent, was 
not so rare an occurrence as it was in later 
years. It was my first sight of him. He 
was tall, of massive figure, though not 
stout; his shoulders had a_ perceptible 
stoop; his beard was of rustyish black, and 
looked rather unkempt; his hair, also 
black, was long “and rather thin on the 
top, and “his dark and intricate eyes, orb 
within orb, deeper than sleep or death,” 
seemed to have a cloud over them as if 
they were curtainéd like the eagle's. His 
complexion was olive, rather dark, no 
ruddy color, and his profile the finest facial 
outline of any in the precession of Brit- 
ain’s bards since Lord Byron... Bayard 
Taylor, who knew him well, and frequently 
visited him at Farringford, his Isle of 
Wight home, described him to me after- 
ward as looking like a mediaeval Italian; 
like some Venetian or Milanese noble of the 
times ‘of Faliero or Sforza. He carried a 
wide-brimmed: soft black hat, and wore a 
kind of cloak then called a raglan, named 
for the commander of England's armies ir 
the Crimea, a ‘loose enveloping gabardine 
with a cape, a flopping and ugly pericarp 
which the great bard commonly wore. 

He did not remain long. Tom Taylor, 
who had broyght him in, presently took 
him away, and it seemed not five minutes 
later when the large swaying figure of 
Thackeray appeared, his familiar specta- 
cles carried well over the heads of most of 
those near him. I should have been glad 
to see these great men together if only for 
a moment, as eagles meet in midair, and 
wished then, as now, that the novelist had 
come in a little earlier or the bard tarried 
a little later. It would have been like see- 
ing Dryden and Fielding together. But it 
was something to have seen them in pro- 
cession, their orbits so nearly intersecting. 
James T. Fields says in his reminiscences 
of Thackeray that he and Tennyson were 
once very intimate, and the former used to 
describe the poetic rapture of the latter 
when he had completed his ‘“‘ Ulysses,’ ex- 
ulting particularly and with good reason in 
the line: 

And _ see the great Achilles whom we knew. 


He went through the streets, said Thack- 
eray, screaming about his “ great Achilles 
whom we knew,” as if we had all made the 
acquaintance of that gentleman and were 
proud of it. 


After dinner Mr. Smith hurried away to 
be ready for his entertainment at Egyptian 
Hall and Mr. Dixon and myself found out 
Thackeray and held some cé@nversation 
with him. Dixon was editor of The Athe- 
naeum, and about this time was occupied 
with an attack on Macaulay’s presentation 
of the historic and personal character of 
William Penn, to which I believe Macaulay 
never made any reply, and he died in the 
course of the following year. Dixorl was 
of Quaker stock, came out of Yorkshire, 
began life in a commercial office in Man- 
chester, showed literary inclinations, be- 
came editor of a newspaper published in 
Cheltenham, and finally found his way to 
London and took up in permanence the 
work of journalist and author, in which 
he was diligent till his death in 1879. He 
was then meditating a visit to the United 
States, came a few years later and pub- 
lished a book about his journey, entitled 
“New America,” still to be read with en- 
tertainment, though it describes various 
generally uninteresting sexual religions, like 
those of the Mormons and Oneida Commu- 
nity, and obsolete social and other condi- 
tions. “At the worst you are sure of a 
welcome in  Pennsylvania,”’ Thackeray 
said, in the bantering tone common to 
him, having regard to his defense of the 
moral and public character of Penn. The 
Americans, he said, were the most 
hospitable and generous people in the 
world. ‘‘ They don’t like to be stroked the 
wrong way, but what fur-bearing animal, 
except the British lion, does?” He told 
Dixon that the American oyster was worth 
crossing the ocean for, and described how, 
in company with Bayard Taylor, Charles A. 
Dana, George William Curtis, Raymond, 
Hurlbut, and Tom Hicks, the artist, he had 
gone to some place in Fulton Market and 
feasted on the gentle substance of that 
marine concretion raw and in all culinary 
forms almost till cock crow. 

He told some curious stories of his Amer- 
ican experiences, one of them being of a 
waiter at the Planters’ Hotel in St. Louis, 
who nudged a fellow-servitor and said to 
him, in a hoarse whisper: “ See that man?”’ 
“Yes; who's he?” “That’s the great 
Thacker.” “ Hell! What's he done?” 
“ D—d if I know.” 

I met Dixon and Thackeray together on 
another occasion at a dinner given in honor 
of Roger Fenton, who accompanied the 
English Army in the Crimea as a volunteer 
photographer and brought back pictures of 
the camps and battlefields, much celebrated 
in England at the time, and I saw one of 
them reproduced in The London Illustrated 
News but a few months ago. There were 
present two or three members of The Punch 
staff, Shirley Brooks among them, John 
Oxenford, Holman Hunt, and a few others. 
Thackeray was in the circle of intimate and 
~-~*"ew friends, and was cheery and jovial 


moral character. 

with the mysterious disapp 

most interesting young lady, .w) 

large circle of friends and admirers, all 
plunged In the deepest grief on account of 
her disappearance. ‘Brooks ‘ had -printed 
part of a novel in-a@ current periodical, 
which for some reason was broken off in 
the middle, its procession of characters, 
the young lady Included, vanishing into air, 


whether with any subsequent reappearance | 


elsewhere I do not know. Ra 

American humor was nct yet enriched 
with the Immortal productions of Artemus 
Ward, the star of John Phoenix, just risen 
with a mirthful wink over the western 
ocean's brim, was visible to only’ a few 
transatlantic astronomers, and was not yet 
assigned to its proper sidereal place; the 
jumping frog of Mark Twain had not even 
reached the tadpole stage of development 
with “a tale out of its own head,” (accord- 
ing to Dickens's intitulation of an imagi- 
nary volume;) but the salt of mirth was 
in its occasional fugitive productions, and 
the Loridon wits were not laggard in appre- 
ciation 6f them. The celebrated discourse 
of the apostolic flatboat man knewn as 
the harp of a thousand strings, was then 
new in that meridian, and Shirley Brooks 
gave ft focund and rejoicing celebration. 

Every now and then he would strike into 
the conversation with the refrain: ‘‘ And he 
played on a harp of a thousand strings; 
sperits of just men made perfect.” One of 
the sentences of that curious discourse pro- 
claims that “ they,”” whoever they are, shall 
go forth into the mountains of Hepsidam 
where the lion roareth and the wangdoodle 
mourneth for its first born. “Is there, then,” 
said Brooks appealing to me as probably 
the’ best authority on the subject present, 
“an American beast locally known as the 
wangdoodle? "’ 

In one of a number of visits to the Re- 
form Club in the company of Mr. Delane 
we found Thackeray In the library and he 
was not unwilling to signify his pride in 
the prosperity of The Cornhill Magazine, 
then new, himself editor, its first issue 
going beyond a hundred thousand copies. 
In that day these were dazzling figures, 
for a new publication unparalleled, and 
justified any reasonable degree of editorial 
exultation. Thackeray and Delane were 
old and intimate friends, and, having a 
common memory of recent American 
visits, their talk was somewhat on Amer- 
fean matters. Delane had gone as far 
South as Charleston; found a look of 
decay in the Southern cities and towns, 
but the planters were in general rich and 
prosperous. Many of them educated their 
sons and daughters abroad in. England, 
France, or Germany; the social tone was 
refined and they lived in great juxury; 
one of his hosts had 800 slaves and they 
worked his sea island cotton plantations 
and seemed well fed, contented, and 
happy. Thackeray, I believe, went no 
@urther South than Virginia, finding there 
the framework and background of one of 
his greatest novels, a society dating back 
to the days of ‘Elizabeth, with a thread 
of English connection running further, to 
the times of Henry VII. and the Wars of 
the Roses. The outbreak of our civil war 
was barely two years in the future, yet 
neither gave a sign of foreboding it. De- 
lane was one of the shrewdest and most 
penetrating political observers in Europe, 
and Thackeray in his way, seer and 
prophet in general, having vision before 
and after, presumably of revolutions as of 
other things. Yet neither of them on this 
occasion gave token that any storm signal 
had been set for them in the horizons of 
the West. But perhaps there were sage 
observers nearer home equally at fault and 
to whom the storm first announced itself 
by its faljing thunderstone. 

By the favor of Mr. Delane I had access 
to the gallery of the House of Commons 
during my visit, and a short time before 
had heard the speech of Lord Stanley, Min- 
ister of State for India, signalizing the ter- 
mination of the political authority of the 
East India Company an@ts assumption by 
the British Government. ‘“‘ That,” said an 
old Scotchman on the final dissolution of 
the Scottish Parliament, “is the end of an 
auld sang.’ The extinction of the great 
company's powers, exercised since the days 
of Elizabeth, and forming a notable part 
of British history, was also the final note 
in a prolonged canticle not soon to die out 
of the world’s memory. Thackeray said it 
was a historic event of the first magnitude 
taking place smoothly, with no shock or 
agitation, like the transfer of an estate or 
tenantry. I said I had much difficulty in 
following the speech of Lord Stanley. It 
occupied several hours in the delivery, and 
as it appeared in The Times on the morn- 
ing after, testified its adequacy to the mo- 
mentous occasion and theme. But the elo- 
cutionary powers of the noble orator were 
not equal to his other gifts. 

Delane said that he had an articulative 
defect, being in this respect quite unlike his 
fluent and eloquent father, Lord Derby, 
who wore like a plume his designation of 
the Rupert of Debate, but could not trans- 
fer it, like his coronet, to his son. They 
talked of the orators who then filed the 
parliamentary scene, or had passed away 
from it within their recollection, Delane 
had heard O'Connell, Sheil, and Charlies 
Earl Grey, “ with all their peers,’ and 
knew Parliament better than any man in 
England; better than any of its 600 mem- 
bers, or even than the Speaker himself. 
The House of Commons had been his view- 
point and field of observation since he be- 
came The Times's editor, more than a score 
of years before, and in that time he had 
hardly been absent from any important 
session. 


Old Lord Lyndhurst, then 


ee 
EEE 


in his fitth 


policy of Napoleon FEE, and Tetnet!’s car- 
toon in Punch of the veteran as “ The_ 
Nestor of Debate " was almost. as much” 
applauded as the speech. Lyndhurst was 
born three years before Napoleon, and five | 
years before the battle of Bunker Hill his 
nativity in shadow of the latter, and he 
might have heard its musketry. He had 
been a personage taken note of by histery 
since the beginning of the century. Thack- 
eray said as long as he could remember 
him he seemed an old may, yet here he 
was in the arena, nimble 4s any of his’ 
juniors, and confident in bis prowess as of 


| 


yore. Time had pluckéd no feathér out of ' 


the wing which sustained his eloquent 
flight. Thackeray had heard ‘some of the 
noted‘ Améficati orators.” Wendell 

he thought the greatest of them, and said 
that Lyndhurst was already a prominent 


historical figure when most of them were 


in their cradies. 


Before my departure for England an 
American publisher had commissioned me 
to obtain for him the exclusive American 


rights to the publication of the successive - 


serial numbers of a novel by one of the 
four great masters of English fiction— 
Dickens,: Bulwer, Thackeray, 
Eliot, his plan being to found a magazine 
on the scale of Harper's, then about ten 
years old, and a miracle of. success from its 
beginning. The serial story by one of the 
authors named was indispensable under 
the conditions of the time if the experi- 
ment of the new publication was to be 
made. I entered into negotiations looking 
to this end with all of these writers, ex- 
cepting Thackeray, of whose existing en- 
gagements with Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers I heard through Chapman & Hall, 
their London agents, the Information as- 
suring me that he would not be able to 
consider proposals from any other Ameri- 
can publisher. On this occasion I men- 
tioned to him the commission with which 
I had been charged, and the reason why 
in his own case I had made no effort to 
execute it. He.said-it was true; that his 
engagements with the Marpers were all 
that he could enter into at the time in 
America, but. that it was flattering to 
find his work in so much demand there. 


He asked me what success had attended 
my other negotiations. I told him that I 
had had some correspondence with Bulwer 
and had visited him at Knebworth. He had 
an unfinished historical romance which he 
thought might interest American readers. 
He was not averse to considering my pro- 
posals, but could only do so after consulta- 
tion with Messrs. Blackwood & Co. One of 
his letters saying that “‘ my friendship for 
that firm and the liberality I have invari- 
ably received from them make me naturally 
desirous to confine to them the publication 
of any literary enterprise which might be 
of a nature to suit them.” I had also been 
in communication with George Eliot and 
had received some calls from George Henry 
Lewes, but so far no result had been 
reached, with none in hopeful prospect, the 
existing engagements of that writer being 
all that she at that time felt equal to un- 
dertaking. In the end I purchased of Dick- 
ens the American rights tn ‘“‘ The Tale of 
Two Cities,’ which shortly appeared simul- 
taneously on both sides of the Atlantic, 
though it did not reach the American desti- 
nation originally designed for it. 


Except for a word of friendly greeting 
and farewell a few days before my depart- 
ure for America, this is my last remem- 
brance of Thackeray, who lived but four 
years longer, dying in his sleep on the 
Christmas Eve of 1863, taking his place in 
England's Pantheon of immortals alongside 
of Fielding and Scott upon a pedestal of 
achievement durable as theirs. It will be 
long before Britain or the world will look 
upon his like again. T. C. EVANS. 


Electricity has so 
many varied appli- 
cations that its field 
has undergone specialization in an extreme 
form. There are engineers who exclusively 
plan dynamos, or motors, or systems for 
long-distance transmission. Telegraphy 
has departments as sharply marked off 
from each other; the ocean cables have 
their specialists, and so have the duplex 
and quadruplex lines on land. In telephony 
a particular group of engineers devote their 
ves to overcoming the difficulties which 
attend the working of wires longer than a 
thousand miles. In the lighting field there 
are men who do nothing but design are 
lights of various types, or endeavor to de- 
vise incandescent lamps of new economy 
and power. Another company of engineers, 
unceasing in experiment, attack the prob- 
lem of the storage battery, seek to re- 
duce its weight, prolong its life, and lower 
its cost. Yet another group, at once elec- 
tricians and chemists, are in the employ 
of the great mining companies, securing 
dividends from what ten years ago used to 
be thrown away. An inventor of the ex- 
ceptional powers of Elihu Thomson betakes 
himself to the use of electric heat for 
welding, and adds new marvels to the arts 
of metallurgy. All this detailed sub-divis- 
ion of tasks tends to keep unspoken the 
query, What does electricity as a whole 
stand for in modern civilization? That 
question is considered by George Liles in 
“Flame, Electricity, and the Camera,’’ 
where-the subjugation of electricity is com- 
pared with the mastery of fire as one of 
the supreme leaps of human wit and in- 
sight. John Fiske declared this generaliza- 
tion to be one of the weightiest ever ad- 
vanced in the literature of evolution. 


‘‘ Flame, Electricity, 
and the Camera.’’ 


or George | 





BIRDS. 


Interesting Facts in Regard to 


Their Moods, Manners, and 


Customs.* 

NERE is @ large and beautiful 
book consisting wholly of per- 
sonal observations upon how 
birds behave. Not all birds, 
but a certain number of those 
of Great Britain which have 
been studied through many 

years of persistent and intelligent inquiry 
into their manners, rather than their cus- 
toms—how they stand; walk, run, and climb; 
how diverse and far-reaching are their pow- 
ers of flight, of swimming, of Giving; how, 
in many curious ways, they make love by 
attitudinizing and ‘“dancing;"" the man- 
ner of their behavior in the small domestic 
circle of the nest, and concerning their 
proneness for ‘doing stunts’’ generally. 
Ornithologists will recognize this as a novel 
and original field of work, and read thé*book 
with satisfaction at the scientific meth- 
ods of observation—a word which the au- 
thor prefers, in a too apologetic preface, 
to sink in favor of “ watching."’ At any 
rate, he inspires confidence in what he 
saw, and admiration for the industry and 
ingenutty with which he got and staid 
close enough to plainly see what he re- 
ports, without exciting any suspicion in 


the birds that they were being watched. « 


One plan was to go before daylight and 
hide in a cave made in a straw stack, 
where, concealed by a thin veil of straw, 
many kinds of birds could be scanned at 
arm's length, and even the hoppings of the 
common ‘“dicky birds’’ gave food for 
thought much broader than merely their 
little actions went. 

Every oné@-has noticed the sudden starts 
and rushes of bands of sparrows—those in 
our streets, for instance. Well, Mr. Selous 
studied this in his small haystack birds 
many a day, and then carried the- problem 
to the largef field of ‘rook flights. ‘The 
rook is in. England what the.crow is In 
America, only rather more domesticated 
“and accustomed to gather into enormous 
flocks night and morning at certain fixed 
groves where they ‘roost or make their 
nests or both. At such a rookery Mr. Se- 
lous applied himself under all sorts of cir- 
cumstances to learn the ways of these 
birds, already “ among the best known” 
in the world. But the author follows the 
excellent rule he lays down for others, 
namely, ‘‘ Absolutely ignore all statements 
whatever, without the smallest regard to 
authority. Everything should be new to 
you; there should be no such thing as a 
fact till you have discovered it. Note 
down everything as a discovery.” The re- 
sult is two long, loquacious, somewhat dull, 
but valuable chapters on the rook; the 
heart of which is in the conclusion that 
these and other gregarious birds do not 
follow captains, nor make their often ap- 
parently absolutely simultaneously move- 
ments by orders or signals of any sort; 
and he pronounces Tennyson's 


The many wintered crow tat leads the 
clanging rookery home 


a lovely line ana nvutfixg etse. The sum of 
all his watching of all sorts of birds in 
flocks leads him to offer a rather esoteric 
explanation that their simultaneous risings 
and turnings, &c., are due to their having 
a collective mind, “as well as individual 
minds, so that a suggestion will arise and 
the impulse be followed without commu- 
nication—‘‘a sudden thought sweeping 
through a crowd as a wind sweeps through 
@ grove of trees.’’ It needs a longer state- 
ment to make this and what the author 
calls “thought transference" quite com- 
prehensible to the reader, but for that he 
must go to the book, where he will find 
other theories of more consequence and 
lucidity. Thus, one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book relates to shags and 
guillemots. A large proportion, by the 
way, of the birds “ watched are those 
of the sea or seashore, which are no more 
British than they are American, so that 
the book is as good for this side of the 
Atlantic as the other. The quaintly pretty 
ways in which the comical guillemots, who 
dwell in crowds on thé ledges of sea-front- 
ing cliffs, maintain their family individu- 
ality and attend their one egg and single 
young one as though no other existed, are 
described at great length by the author, 
who seems to have almost become a guille- 
mot himself, so intimate is his knowledge. 
He explains one thing that has wrung 
a confession of ignorance from several 
wiseacres who have lately been writing 
about the same seabirds at Bird Rock, in 
the Gulf of Newfoundland—-why these long 
lines of ledge-nesting birds Invariably sit 
with their faces toward the rocky wall. 
Mr. Selous tells us that the chick is never 
left unguarded for an instant; one or the 
other parent sits over it, tucking the broad 
webs of its toes beneath it (there is no nest) 
and dropping its wings into a sort of tent 
shielding the precious fledgling from fierce 
sun or flying spray or the sight of some 
hostile eye. The method of feeding is an 
interesting and novel item; and after it is 
finished “ the chick is again treated as an 
egg by the bird; * * * that is to say, he 
is sat upon apparently, just as though he 
were to be incubated—or suppressed, like 
the guinea pigs in ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 


“It is in the bringing up and looking 
after of the chick that one begins to see 
the meaning of the fe | guillemots be- 
ing always tu the cliff, for 
from the moment the Fs is hatched one 
or other of the parent birds interposes. be- 
tween the chick and the edge of the para- 
pet.” 

The precaution Mr. Selous believes to 
have become a confirmed and universal 


custom through natural selection, and he 
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finds in the sirange lethargy of the chick 
of this bird, which, though quite able to be 
actively running about, from the moment 
of its hatching, will, in fact, sit still for 
hours beneath or behind its mother, an- 
other product of the action of natural se- 
lection; for as he remarks, “it would cer- 
tainly seem that on a bare narrow ledge, 
to fall from which would be certain death, 
chicks of a lethargic disposition would 
have an advantage over others who were 
fonder of running about.” 

Unfortunately this author has nothing to 
say—and the omission is a strange one—of 
the method by which the young are taken, 
or get, down from their eyrie to the water 
—a much-mooted point, upon which fagts 
derived from careful observation are great- 
ly to be desired. 

Curlews, plovers, sntpe, stock doves, 
wood pigeons, ravens, ducks and various 
water fowl, and a4 large number of land 
birds are given careful scrutiny, and re- 
ported upon as to their deportment, and 
incidentally some other habits, as of nest 
building. The queer “‘ dancing" and other 
antics peculiar to the courtship of many 
of the larger birds, especially those of the 
water and shores, are especially considered, 
and a great deal of light is thrown upon 
a puzzling topic. Mr. Selous inclines to the 
opinion that these displays by the males 
before the females are really a sort of 
picture play—an exhibition of prowess and 
activity in war and the chase, and com- 
parable to the dramatic motive of much 
of the dancing (posturing) of savages of 
the ruder kind. 

The pretty ways of the littler birds attract 
him, and his chapters on these are delight- 
ful Summer reading—or would be were the 
style not so parenthetical, clumsy, and 
thoroughly British. Some extraordinarily 
bad examples of diction might be culled 
from these pages, not to speak of actual 
bad grammar, What shall be sald of firs 
in Winter that make “a blotch of very 
ink upon the surrounding white"; or of 
“a very crowd "’ of birds in their branches? 
But, bad writing and much that does not 
belong there having been overlooked, the 
book attracts us by its facts often most 
pleasingly expressed. Here, for instance, 
is the way long-tailed tits sleep—something 
nothing but the trained curiosity of a nat- 
uralist would have obtained for us. 


On_my way back I noticed some object 
which I took to be a dead bird, in a tall, 
straggling brier bush that formed a kind 
of bower, inside which one could stand up, 
Fee: — ws this bird might have been 

patines oy shrike, I came right under 
ie {as careless amateur would not have 
taken the trouble to do,} and, pulling down 
the branches with my stick, to my anion- 
ishment the object separated 
four little fluttering 
tailed tits that had 
closely —" I stood pe y 
and after y had ‘chit chitted’ a little 
and made a few little hops about the bush, 


RECIFE: 


two of them came back from different 
directions to just the same place, snoozled 
up to each other, and were settled again 
for the night. Very soon a third hopped 
on to the two backs and pressed himself 
down between them, taking no denial, and, 
indeed, not receiving any. The fourth re- 
mained a little longer apart, perhaps for 
ten minutes, during all which.time I stood 
without a motion, feaning on my stick, and 
had at last the satisfaction to see him 
came perching down toward the bough, 
then perch on the three backs just as the 
third had done on the two, and squeeze 
himself in ameng them. * * * [I sat down 
in the bush and made this entry, while the 
birdies—surely the prettiest little ones al- 
most in the world—went to sleep. 


The illustrations are very pleasing and 
instructive drawings by J. Smit, whose rep- 
utation as an animal draughtsman is de- 
servedly high, reproduced by photogravure. 
The make-up of the book is as excellent as 
has been that of the earlier volumes of 
the Haddon Hall Library, and a very full 
index is a subject for thankfulness. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL. 





In view of the 
recent disclosures 
that have been 
made of the con- 
nivance at crime by the New York police 
it is perhaps worth while noting that one 
of the prominent characters in Edward W. 
Townsend's neW novel, recently published 
by Harper & Brothers, is Neill Mulgrave, a 
typical New York politician and “ boss" 
of the Swamp district. Horace Maxwell 
“was fairly dazed as he followed Mul- 
grave into his barroom, the resort nearly 
as famous as its noted proprietor. Its 
glories had been reflected in many news- 
paper atcounts, had served as a model 
for a Svene in a popular drama, yet Max- 
well had formed no adequaté idea of its 
proud splendors. As they entered, and 
probably at a Signal from Mulgrave, scores, 
hundreds of electric lamps gleamed out. 
* * * The scene was so incongruous wit 
the neighborhood that Maxwell could not 
conceal his amazement. ‘It surprises you, 
eh?’ Mulgrave said, as a waiter drew. back 
chairs for them at one of the tables, ‘ It 
maybe never occurred to you,’ he con- 
tinued, after giving an order to the waiter, 
‘that when our organization is in power 
each district shares alike in patronage. 


It’s like this,’ Mulgrave went on, in the 

manner of one accustomed to explain with 

ee’ but not to discuss, ‘ we have just 

office holders, elective and_ap- 

pointed, ” arawing Just as From pay from 

this district as there are from a brown- 

stone, or what we call a ‘ diamond- 

district. These boys here ve ae 

about sr the ae ives 7 near! 

fice place serves So 

besides is patronized bP 

the-district. You 


merchants on the 
anon what my position is here,’” he con- 
ed, omitag, heavily. Those who are 
arn te with New York politics and with 
the district leaders of that section of the 
east of the will have no diffi- 
ty in identifying ll Mulgrave and his 
endid saloon. 


Mr. Townsend and 
the New York Police, 
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A Russian’ 3 bypocat of Gorky. 
To The New York Times 
' The name of Gorky, and the echowiine 
ef the Engliek translation of his novel, 
have been so frequently mentioned in your 
magazine lately that you will excuse this 
communica’ _ coming from a Russian 
who has ali of Gorky’s stories and is 
in a position to understand their rela- 
tions to life and literature. In. 
the first places permit me to correct the 
persistent error, in spelling the title of his 
book. It is “ Foma (not. Forma) Gor- 
deyev.” Foma, or Thoma, corresponds 
of course to the English Thomas, Gorky 
is a young man of humble birth, and 
doubtful parentage, whose vicissitudes in 
life have lea him through the most varied 
experiences, over the entire length and 
breadth of “Mother Rus,” in the most 
kaleidoscopic capacities. He is completely 
a self-made man, and has talent of very 
considerable magnitude. The greatest 
part of hig youth having been spent in 
the slums and in the midst of the scum 
and outcasts of society, he naturally 
knows these environments best, and de- 
picts them at times with wonderful skill 
and startling realism. 

Gorky resembles Verlaine in hig talent, 
love for liberty, and hatred of all conven- 
tion, but he is less brilliant, perhaps, and 
possesses none of the Frenchman's vices. 
Personally he seems to be a mild man, 
almost a dreamér, given to Welt-schmerz, 
full of intense love for humanity, and 
especially for the oppressed and wronged. 
He was practically unknown in Russia 
until within a few years, and is said to 
have been discovered by Korolenko, the 
author of so many exquisite masterpieces. 

There are critics who make nothing of 
him, but the consensus of intelligent 
opinion is that the tramp-author is one 
of the brightest, most sympathetic, and 
most original figures in modern Russian 
literature, and that he has won a per- 
manent place in the national pantheon 
and in the hearts of the Russian people. 
Six small volumes from his pen, most of 
which are short stories, have been issued 
in Russia. The German translations of 
these volumes are appearing in the wake 
of the Russian edition. The French are 
translating him, while in this country 
the first and only story thus far pub- 
lished is, as stated by one of your cor- 
yespondents, “‘Malva in the Parisian.” 
His stories generally deal with the char- 
acters he is most familiar with, and exhibit 
rugged beauty, intense vigor, and frequent- 
ly consummate art. Particularly powerful 
is the portrayal of the professional vaga- 
bonds, choosing this career deliberately, 
as the best they can get-—men who have 
declared war against society and are its 
bitterest enemies, men of tremendous 
psychic force, cynics, unconscious Nietz- 
scheans, performing the most heinous 
crimes, but capable of higher sentiments 
and self-sacrifice, carried out with the 
loftiest scorn for themselves and the rest 
of the world, and generally hankering 
for some wide and deep field of activity 
to apply their energies in satisfying ef- 
forts. 

““Malva” and “ Chelkash” are consid- 
ered the most powerful and most artistic 
of their kind. But he also has other 
stories that might almost be termed 
idyllic. Such is, for instance, ‘The Fair 
at Holtwa,” but it is so rich in local 
color that one has to be not merely a 
Russian, but a Ukrainian (a Little Russian) 
to enjoy its sublime beauty. No Russian 
author, not even Gogol, were he alive, 
would hesitate to subscribe his name to this 


story. M. Z. 


New York, Aug. 22, 1901. 


A National University. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Having followed for years with deep in- 
terest the movement in behalf of a Uni- 
versity of the United States at Washing- 
ton, and bearing in mind the high and 
worthy purpose which inspired not only 
its great projector, the Father of His 
Country himself, but its many able advo- 
cates in Congress and in the highest ranks 
of professional and private life, for a 
quarter of a century past, T am inclined to 
question the right to characterize, as an 
editorial in THe NEw YorkK Times SaTurR- 
DAY Review has recently done, the opin- 
fons sustained by the National Educational 
Association on the subject, as either crude 
or unworthy of consideration, and I would 
beg the privilege of saying a word in sup- 
port of the vote by which the association 
rejected the proposals of its special Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 

I may say in the first place that I do 
not think that the action of the associa- 
tion itself, or of its Committee of Fifteen, 
ought to be taken too seriously. If it is 
questionable whether the National Edu- 
cational Association, composed of teachers 
of all grades and others engaged in educa- 


tion as a livelihogdg@is a body competent to | 


speak for the educated public of this coun- 


try, the same doubt applies quite as truly | 


to the select committee ,of ‘‘ prominent 
Presidents of universities,” &c. If, in’ the 
first case, there is supposably a lack of the 
broadest culture and most comprehensive 
view of a National’interest lke this, on the 
other hand there is certainly supposable a 
possible, even though unconscious, motive 
of jealousy and rivalry which resents the 
prospect of a possibly successful competitor 
for the highest educational dignity and 
prestige of this country. Even the members 
of the Committee of Fifteen are human, 
and the public are sufficiently aware of the 
high ambitions cherished by the institutions 
they represent. 

When these are met by the proposition 
to establish in America a national univer- 
sity, with all that that name implies 
of unlimited resources supported by 
the worthiest pride and ambition of the 
whole land, and of a consequent dignity 
and influence superior to that of any of 





wt to the country a small fund endowing 
national university, to be located at the 
Colbie in the plan of the Dis- 
umbia, drawn by Washington's 
eee i there is a site set apart 
as that of the 
cave ‘This site oy been used by the 
Government until quite recently for the 
Naval Observatory, and now lies practi- 
cally deserted in the midst of unoccupied 
lands at the western extremity of the great 
park reservations of the city. With this 
is to be remembered the fact that for years 
there has existed in Congress a joint com- 
mittee on the national university, that of 
the Senate having had as its successive 
Chairmen men of the highest ability and 
reputation. The passage by Congress of 
the bill long in the hands of its committee, 
for the establishment of the University of 
the United States, carrying with it the 
restoration the original site chosen for 
the purpose by” Washington, would eonsti- 
tute the initial act in esta truly 
the national university itself; ving to 
Congress and to the Washington Memorial 
Assgelation and to individual donors” the 
future endowment. 

In view of the sentiment of gratitaae 
and of respect for Washington's @esire 
which, although fruitless as yet of-actpal 
results, has for a century been kept alive 
both in Congress and in the public heart 
it seems to come with il} grace from the 
committee of “ prominent Presidents,” &c., 
to report that “‘the Government is not 
called™upon to maintain at the capital a 
university in the ordinary sense of the 
term.” If not called upon by the fact of 
Congress accepting a legacy for the pur- 
pose, and maintaining a standing commit- 
tee for this as a National civil need, it 
would seem modest at least in the commit- 
tee to admit the existence of a certain 
“obligation of nobility,’’ which, if not 
capable of legal enforcement, fs worthy of 
support. It is quite true, I suppose, that 
the governments of the several States are 
not “called upon” to endow the several 
State universities, which, nevertheless, as 
the head or culmination of their respective 
State educational systems have become a 
matter of very worthy State pride and 
emulation, and whose usefulness no one 
calls in question. I do not know that the 
Governor of Massachusetts is ‘“‘ called 
upon’’ any longer by formal statute to 
attend, escorted by a body of troops, the 
annual commencement of Harvard College, 
but I have not noticed any protest by 
President Eliet against this assumption on 
the part of the State, or against its political 
interference, in so far, with the affairs of 
Harvard University. It will certainly re- 
main a difficult point to settle why, if a 
State’s educational system should culminate 
in its university, with its powers of grant- 
ing degrees, &c., the entire educational 
system of the United States should not as 
a logical result culminate in a single uni- 
versity, in which the nation’s resources for 
the highest research and intelligent pro- 
duction should be centred and systematized 
and to which should accrue the highest 
intellectual dignity and honor. If it is 
legitimate for the Government to maintain 
National Schools for War at West Point 
and Annapolis, it is legitimate to main- 
tain its highest school for the arts of 
peace and civilization at the capital, pro- 
vided this can be done on a truly National 
scale and by methods in keeping with the 
unique scope and dignity of the institution. 
We do not hear of political scandals mar- 
ring the dignity and purity of the scholarly 
records of the Smithsonian Institution or of 
the Library of Congress. If there were 
constitutional objections to the establish- 
ment of a University of the United States 
at the capital, would George Washington 
himself have made the solemn legacy to 
the nation for the purpose, and would 
Congress all these years have tolerated the 
existence of a standing committee on the 
subject of a National university? 


But the further and the vitai defect in 
the resolutions of the committee consists 
in its only too manifest purpose, “ to throw 
a sop to Cerberus’ and to quiet this agita- 
tion for a formidable rival to existing uni- 
versities. by making it appear that the sub- 
stitute they offer is something quite as 
good. The committee is quite willing to 
please the patriotic sentiment by recogniz- 
ing ‘“‘an institution in Washington as a 
memorial to George Washington which 
shall be maintained to promote the ad- 
vanced study of the sciences and liberal 
arts.”" They are quite willing the Women’s 
George Washington Memorial Association 
shall erect a building and that the Wash- 
ington Academy of Science, a self-consti- 
tuted association of scientific men employed 
in the departments in Washington, shall 
co-operate in securing facilities for ad- 
vanced study in the department's collec- 
tions, &c. But the members of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen must be well aware that 
the scope of studies offered in any or all of 
these facilities of the departments of 
Washington is anything but one worthy 
of a true university or that would receive 
respectful recognition in any of the Gov- 
ernment universities abroad. The list of 
opportunities sounds large and the name 
attached pleases the public emotion, but it 
would be little less than fraudulent to at- 
tempt to pawn off on the people such a 
plan for research in the scientific depart- 
ments in Washington as constituting a 
true university or such a crowning institu- 
tion of the country’s learning as Washing- 
ton had in mind. At most, the so-called 
facilities or aids to promote advanced 
studies consist of those almost exclusively 
in the departments of natural science. 

In such departments of university study as 
history, the ancient and modern languages, 
literature, philosophy, ethics, and the fine 
arts, not to speak of the three professions, 
law, medicine, and theology I do not know 
of any provisions especially available in 
the Government departments at Washing- 


‘Institution a 


sense of the term” was 

conscientious ability of the Committee of 
Fifteen. But to propose such @ seheme to 
the association or to the American people 
as somehow sufficient to meet the desire 
of carrying out Washington's noble pur- 
pose, was hardly consistent with an intelli- 
gent and sincere treatment of the subject 
under consideration. To establish any edu- 
eational institution at the capital in the 
name and in the memory of Washington 
which would be so restricted In the scope 
of studies as to lay no claim, to being a 
true university, which’ could’ receive no 
support from the Government, and, in fact, 
offer Uttle, if anything, more than is pro- 
curable at the present moment by any 1tn- 
telligent Investigaton frequenting the collec- 
tions or libraries in Washington, seems un- 
worthy of being associated with the sin- 
cere and dignified purpose cherished so 
long of establishing truly a university of 
the United States in fulfillment of Wash- 
ington's own great ideal. To set up any 
mock institution or otherwise te trifle with 
the sacred impulse of the Am n people 
is unworthy of the true friends of American 
education. To condemn outright the plan 
of a National university and give reasons 
for doing so, in the face of our ideal of free 
education for a free people, which implies 
education ‘‘ for the people, by the people ”’ 
~—this would be a,fair way of meeting the 
question at hand, leavtng the people to de- 
cide. To temporize by offering to the people 
something which seems to be that. which 
it truly is not, is not concuctve to any good 
end, and the action of the National Educa- 
tional Association in discovering this and 
voting accordingly is not to B® summarily 
set aside as either crude, unscholarly, or 
intemperate. FRANK SEWALL. 

Coventry Hall, York, Me., Aug. 14, 1901. 


iy 
Columbia University’s Newspapers 


and Magazines. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The writer of the article ‘‘ Newspapers 
and Magazines in Colleges,’ in THz New 
York Times Saturday Review of Aug. 17, 
describes the journalistic activity at Yale, 
Princeton, Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan, 
&c., but does not devote a lifie to the loca! 
university. 

To me, as a loyal Columbian in the first 
place, and as a citizen of New York in the 
second, this attitude of neglect: toward the 
local university is wholly revolting. It 
might, perhaps, be excusable to ignore Co- 
lumbia’s only claim to recognition in the 
columns of a New York newspaper were 
the fact merely of its being a great local 
institution. But in the present instance 
Columbia's claim to recognition, is based, 
not on civic pride, (for which your paper 
made an eloquent editorial appeal a few 
days ago,) but cn the more solid founda- 
tion of fact and achievement on the part of 
Columbia undergraduates. 

Your writer setting forth Yale as the 
foremost college in the country from a 
journalistic point of view, enumerates the 
Yale publications as follows: 1, Yale Alum- 
ni Weekly; 2, Yale Courant; 3, Ydle Daily 
News; 4, Yale Scientific Monthly; 5, Yale 
Review; 6, Yale Record; 7, Literary Maga- 
zine; 8, Yale Medical Journal. For pur- 
poses of comparison I append a list of the 
Columbia publications: 

1, Columbia University Quarterly; 2, Co- 
lumbia Spectator, 3; Morningside; 4, 
Columbia School of Mines Quarterly; 5, 
The Columbtan; 6, Columbia Jester; 7, Co- 
lumbia Literary Monthly; 8, Columbia Law 
Review; 9, Columbia School of Architect- 
ure Year Book; with several other papers 
at Teachers College and at Barnard. 

“The ability of the student to express 
his thoughts in clear, vigorous English”’ 
is just as evident at Columbia, I dare say, 
as at Williams, Wesleyan, or Yale. On the 
ground of common fairness and equity, as 
well as on those of a justifiable civic pride, 
Columbla deserves more recognition. 

A COLUMBIAN. 

New York, Aug. 20, 1901. 

oem 
“As to the Novel of Politics.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Eleanor R. Cox's communication in a 
récent issue of THe New York Times Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW was extremely interesting 
to me, because for the last few years 
I have believed that a political novel, a 
novel which would treat of la haute poli- 
tique, as Disraeli treated English politics in 
* Lothair,’’ would be an attractive setting 
for a romance. If.,an American political 
novel is to be written the scene must not 
be laid in “‘ the wilds of Cherry Hill or the 
fastnesses of Baxter Street.’’ It must be 
in Washington, where men win or lose a 
province with equal indifference, where 
they play the game with gold and not cop- 
per counters; where, win or lose, they play 
the game like gentlemen; where the min- 
gling of men and women from all parts 
of the country, from all parts of the 
world in the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, and the presence of military and 
naval officers, savants, littérateurs, and 
scientists makes the only real cosmopolitan 
city on this continent, makes a background 
full of color and life and fashion unlike 
that of any other American city; gives 
a certain “ atmosphere”"’ which is found 
nowhere else, either on this continent or 
in the Old World. Attempts have been 
made to write the Washington novel, usu- 
ally by persons who are as competent to 
write of political and social Washington as 
the average foreigner is to tell an ex- 
pectant world of his impressions of America 
after a week's sojourn at a New York 
hotel, a glimpse of Niagara from a car 
window, and a visit to the Chicago Stock 
Yards. These writers have painted a con- 
ventionalized picture which is accepted as 
truth. There is the boss, always the boss, 
who makes members of Congress vote to 
suit his own corrupt ends, the Congressman 
who thrives off his corruption, and the 
lobbyist, that bewitching creature with 


urn her absence is rather a 
emotion, especially when one - 
Mrs. John A. Logah and Mrs. Willia 
Frye, not to mention a dozen 


from Abraham Polker,’" " ‘This is entirely un- 
known to and anneard of by.me, the libra- 
rian.of the only library” Which can be 
Meant, the Fisk Free and Public Library. 
Possibly the entry applies to some other 
Placé: in Louisiana, 

The Fisk Free and Public Library has 
received during the period naméd 2,300 
books from contributions of friends and 
readers, no one contribution claigaing pre- 
eminence over the others, but deserving 
mention just as much as the entry under 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 
13,000 ~volumes from contributions of 
friends. 

The Howard Memorial -Library of New 
Orleatis received from contributions of 
friends 1,168 volumes of books and pam- 
Phiets. I do not, however, rec#mmend the 
insertion of gifts similar ‘to the above be- 
cause it would be difficult to draw the line, 
I can scarcely imagine any library in a city 
which does not attract a great number of 
gifts of books, periodicals, and pamphiets 
every year; therefore, if such were noticed 
your lists would have to imclude all the 
libraries in the country. I admit that it is 
very difficult to draw the line. 

WILLIAM BEER, Librarian. 

New Orleans, Aug. 19, 1901. 


Can Usage Make Proper? 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

“ Don't, let me beg you, don't say ‘ How?’ 
for *What?’”’ wrote Dr. Holmes in the 
dark ages wheh the rustic Yankee. used 
Americanisms without knowing it. “‘ Don’t 
say ‘haw’ for ‘ that’ some one should say 
to Prof. Brander Matthews. He writes in 
the Century; 

spelling reformers will do well also 


to-show how it is a wholesome thing that 
there is x, aanepted system, and.how 
us maguege should be free 
Nitbelt in ture as it has 
Mie ee possible that he means 
““why"’ and not “that,” but “how” is 
meaningless, and elsewhere in the article 
he has used it when “ that’’ was the word 
needed to make sense. The error is one of 
many for which the country is indebted to 
the Irish immigrant, and a few years ago 
would have been recognized as an error 
and “ queried "’ in proof, but it is a fault 
which Mr. Howells has’ adopted and is 
carefully nursing, and now Mr. Matthews 
seems to be inclined to cherish tt. Seon 
the Manhattan child, whose teacher forbids 
it to say, ‘‘ He said how he wa'n’t a comin’ 
to school to day,’ will quote these two 
writers as authority, and what will the 
teacher do then, poor thing? 

Also, is it not about time for some- 
body to come to the rescue of the word 
“incredulous?"’ For some dark reason it 
is hated of typewriters, linotype machinists, 
printers, proofreaders, and copyholders. If 
it were not, some one of them would 
speak occasionally and break a link in the 
chain of wisdom which ends by producing 
“incredible '’ when an author puts “ in- 
credulous."" The latest instance is in the 
Century for August, In which Mrs. Burnett 
is Made to say that Miss Emily Fox-Seton 
‘was still incredible, but was blooming 
like a large rose.'’ She was “ incredulous,” 
finding her luck “ incredible,"’ as a previ- 
ous paragraph plainly stated to be. Why 
the preference for “ incredible,’ in which 
the Century is not alone? 

Being well started on a little exeursion 
in grumbling, might one inquire what the 
word ‘forgo”"’ has done that “ forego” 
should be substituted for it? The two words 
are entirely distinct, and the language 
needs both, having no exact synonym for 
either. The oki rhyme of the spelling 
classes will serve to fix the spelling of the 
latter firmly in the mind. It ran: 

** Forgive, forget, 
Forgo the debt.”’ 

To “forego” a debt would be to run 
away from it; te “ forgo”’ it is to release 
the debtor from payment. Quite innocent- 
ly, Mr. Howells has aided in the propaga- 
tfon of this error. The title of his charm- 
ing, sweet-tempered, always interesting 
‘“‘A Foregone Conclusion” made such an 
impression upon his readers that they folk 
low its spelling in their minds when they 
hear either of the two verbs. There is no 
question of Latin or French derivation, or 
American independence to be considered 
in this matter. Both words are plain Eng- 
lish, and they are two. 

ABERCROMBIE. 

Boston, Aug. 14, 1901. 


‘“‘Infans Amoris: The Tale uf a Once Sor- 
ruwful Soul,”’ by T. Everett Harry, is an- 
nounced by the Abbey Press. It is a tale 
told by a soul that comes to earth from 
heaven—a soul that tells of how she loved, 
sinned, suffered, and was forgiven on 
earth, a story of the time of Christ, in 
which the Saviour—Infans Amoris—acts in 
His mission of love. One chapter is where 
the sinful girl, after wandering in the dark- 
ness of night, comes to the stable where 
the Child of Love is born, and there sees 
how the God Incarnate suffers in seeing 
the looming visions of ecclesiastical, cler- 
ical, and social sins of to-day. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1901. 


BOOKS IN DEMAND. 


Reports from the Shops and Libra- 
ries as to Those Which Lead 


OLLOWING are reports of 
books which have sold best 
in the cities named, and which 
have been most called for at 
the public libraries during 
August down to the 20th of 
the month. They have been 

received from the regular correspondents 
of THE NEw YorK TiMEs, who have made 
personal inquiries for the information they 
give: 


NEW YORK, 
Libraries. 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, (Refer- 
ence Department.) 
4. Evans’s “A Sailor's Log.” 
2. Girdner’s ‘‘ New Yorkitis.” 
3. The Tribulations of a Princess. 
4. Flynt and Walton’s “ The 
That Prey.” 
AGUILAR FREE LIBRARY SOCIETY. 
1. The Crisis. 
2. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
3. When Knightwood Was in Flower. 
4. Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ Napoleon—the Last 
Phase.”’ 
Book and Department Stores. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
. The Crisis, 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
3. The Tribulations of a Princess, 
. A Sailor’s Log. 
DODD, MEAD & CO. 
. The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Tribulations of a Princess. 
Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Puppet Crown. 
Graustark. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS. 
The Crisis. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Story of Sarah. 
The Money Spinner. 
BRENTANO’S. 
The Crisis. 
. Sister Teresa. 
3. The Tribulations of a Princess. 

4. Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth. 
IEGEL-COOPER COMPANY, 4Depart- 
ment Store.) 

1. The Crisis. 
2. The Helmet of Navarre, 
8. Days Like These. 
4. The House of de Mailly. 
EHRICH BROTHERS, (Department Store.) 
1. The Crisis. 
2. The Puppet Crown. 
3. Tarry Thou Till I Come. 
4. Mills of God. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, (Department Store.) 
1 The Crisis. 
2. The Potter and the Clay. 
3. Truth Dexter. 
4. The House of de Mailly. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, 
ment Store.) 
1. The Crisis. 
2. The Octopus. 
3. A Journey to Nature. . 
4. A Sallor’s Log. 
R. H. MACY & CO., (Department Store.) 
. The Crisis. 
. Graustark. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
. Tarry Thou Till I Come. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
Libraries. 
FREE LIBRARY. 
. The Visits of Elizabeth. 
. In Search of Mademoiselle 
. The Crisis. 
. The Puppet Crown. 
Book and Department Stores, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, (Department Store.) 
1. The Crisis. 
2. Henry Bourland. 
3. The Helmet of Navarre. 
4. J. Deviin—Boss. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, (Depart- 
partment, Store.) 
1. J. Devlin—Boss. 
2. The Crisis. 
& The Puppet Crown. 
4. In Search of Mademoiselle. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., (Booksellers 
and Publishers.) 


1. The Crisis. 

2. In Search of Mademoiselle. 
3. J.‘ Devlin—Boss. 

4. Sister Teresa. 


CHICAGO. 
Libraries. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
. The Crisis. 
. Graustark. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
Truth Dexter. 
Book and Department Stores. 
F. H. REVEL COMPANY, 
The Crisis. 
Truth Dexter. 
Graustark. 
The Helmet of Navarre 


CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. 
The Crisis, 
The House of de Mallly. 
Graustark. 
The a Pilot. 

SIEGEL, COOPER & CO. 


per 


The House of de Mailly. 
SCHLESSINGER & MAYER. 
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four dealers say that it is their second 
best seller. ‘‘Joscelyn Cheshire” is re- 
ported second at the store where “ Juletty ” 
sells best. 

“ Graustark” comes third, with ‘“ Trib- 
ulations of a Princess" and “ The Helmet 
of Navarre"’ bunched close behind. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Libraries. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
. The Crisis. 
. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
. Up from Slavery. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
Book and Department Stores. 
JETT’S, (Book Store.) 

he Crisis. 
. Like Another Helen. 
. The Darlingtons. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 

BAN'S, (Department Store.) 
- The Crisis. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
3. Up from Slavery. 
. Jack Raymond. 
BOLLAND'S, (Book Store.) 

. The Crisis. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
. Sister Teresa. 
. Jack Raymond. 


CINCINNATI. 
Libraries. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
. The Crisis. 
2. A Dream of Empire. 
3. They That Took the Sword. 
4. Monsieur Beaucaire. 
YOUNG MEN’S MEROANTILE LIBRARY, 
1. The Crisis. 
2. The Helmet of Navarre. 
3. A Dream of Empire. 
4. In Search of Mademoiselle. 
Book and Department Stores. 
N. P. JAMES, (Bookseller.) 
The Crisis. 
. They That Took the Sword. 
3. Letters of Elizabeth's Mother. 
4. A Sailor's Log. 
THE JOHN SHILLITO COMPANY, 


artment Store.) 
1. The Crists. 


2. Eben Holden. 
3. A BSailor’s Log. 
4. A Dream of Empire. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., (Publishers and 
Booksellers.) 


(De- 


. The Crisis. 

. A Buckeye Baron. 

. A Dream of Empire. 
. Graustark. 


WASHINGTON. 
Libraries. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
The Crisis. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
. Cinderella. 


Book and Department Stores. 
Cc. C. PURSELL. 

The Crisis. 

. Tarry Thou Till I Come. 

The Master-Christian. 

Her Royal Highness Woman. 
BRENTANO’S. 

The Crisis. 

. Mills of God. 

A Sailor's Log. 

The Letters of Elizabeth. 

W. BALLANTYNE & SONS. 

The Crisis, 

Tarry Thou Till I Come. 

Ralph Marlowe. 

. Truth Dexter. 

WOODWARD & LOTHROP, (Department 

Store.) 


moto 
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1. The Crisis. 

2. Arrows of the Almighty. 

3. In Search of Mademoiselle. 

4. Mills of God. 

PALAIS ROYAL, 

1. The Crisis. 

. Graustark. 

. In Search of Mademoiselle. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 


BALTIMORE. 


Book and Department Stores, 


Ww. J. C. DULANY COMPANY, 
. The Crisis. 
The Puppet Crown. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Tower of Wye. 
BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY. 
The Crisis. 
The Visits of Elizabeth. 
. Alice of Old Vincennes. 

. The Tower of Wye, Her Mother's Let- 
ters to Elizabeth, and Sir Christopher. 
GOLDSMITH BROTHERS. 

The Crisis. 

The Helmet of Navarre. 

Frederick Young. 

Sir Christopher and Jack Raymond. 
POSNER’S, (Department Store.) 
The Crisis. 

Graustark. 

A Carolina Cavalier. 

4. Sir John and the American Girl. 
HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO,, (Depart- 
ment Store.) 

1. The Crisis. 

2. The Helmet of Navarre. 

3. Jack Raymond. 

4. Her Royal Highness Woman. 

The Mercantile Library has been closed 
during August for repairs, and therefore no 
list could be obtained from it. 


(Department Store.) 
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The recently expressed 

Prof. Newcomb theory that has been ad- 
on Airships, vanced that the coming 
month will see Paris 

darkened by flights of airships over the 
city receives something of a damper from 
an article on aerial navigation which ap- 
pears in the September McClure’s. In 
fact, Prof. Simon Newcomb’s conservative 
paper, which appears with the title “Is 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Ready One Week from To-day 
August 31st 


CAPTAIN 
RAVENSHAW 


Rébave Neilson Stephens 


Author of 
*« Philip Winwood,” «* An Enemy to the King,” etc., ete. 


Beautifully Illustrated by 


HQWARD PYLE 


AND OTHER ARTISTS 


Cloth 400 Pages $1.50 
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STEPHENS’ BEST WORK 
READ IT 


MR. 


L. C. PAGE &§ COMPANY 
200 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 





J. DEVLIN-BOSS 


A Romance of American Politics 


By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. Price $1.50. 


Cyrus Totwwnsend Brady says: 


‘*As a book it may march ina rank ahead of The Honorable Peter Stirling. The 
book is clever, not to say briliiant. We frankly admire it. There will be thousands 
who will do likewise. It has set a very high mark.”’ 


A CAROLINA CAVALIER 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
Six Drawings by C.D. WILLIAMS. Price $1.50. 
Philadelphia Home Advocate: 


**As a love story, A Carolina Cavalier is sweet and true; but as a patriotic novel 
it is grand and inspiring. We have seldom found a stronger and simpler appeal to our 


THE POTTER tm CLAY 
Four Drawings by CHARLOTTE HARDING. Price $1.50. 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. 
Atlanta Journal: 


“Excelled by no recent novel. . . . There is life in every paragraph of the 
story, and the characters are so full of it that one can almost feel their vitality, and one 
lives with them until the end, and then cannot forget them.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


- - Ghe Short Stories in 


Ghe Vouth’s Companion 


reflect vividly and faithfully scenes in the every-day fives of 

Americans, North, South, East and West. From four to 

six such stories by the foremost writers of fiction appear in 

each issac. 
For 10 cents the publishers will send any three 


issues of The Companion anywhere, Araual sub- 
scription price, $1.76. Publihed. every Thursday. 


" ) ; ye 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, 





GEORGE M 
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A Recent Visit to His 


: ¥ 


. 
Home in 


before his” patriotic flight to. 
Ireland, where hé hapes to he 
‘instrumental in reviving the. 
supposedly defunct Irish lan- 
guage. To the uninitiated gazé Victoria 

Street appears a most delightful thorough- 
‘fare in which to make éne's“home, but to 
the author’s artisti¢ally. trained sense it 
seemed the epitome of vulgarity and~in- 
congruity. 

“TI chose this neighborhood to live !n,’: 
he said, in the intense, éarnest manner that 
is one of his math characteristics, “ be- 
cause it was quiet. and respectable, But 
mow, just. see what they've done! Across 
on the othe? side of the street the houses 
are all in the early Victorian style of 
architecture, while on thigside they have 
put up a lot of gingerbread structures, with 
barbers’ shops, hair-dressing. parlors, and 
what not underneath them. It is shock- 
ing. ‘That is one of the reasons Il am 
leaving—to get away from this awful Lon- 
don, But that is not the chief cause. I'll 
tell you my reasons for going to Ireland, 
but I won't tell you everything, for I in- 
tend to write something about it myself." 

Mr. Moore is delightful and refreshing, 
especially to one who has been long in 
London pent; a visit to him is like a visit 

to the country, with its open reaches and 
far horizons and fresh breezes. Here is no 
conventionality, no social timidity, no dread 
of what the world may say. It has been 
said that were every one openly to speak 
his opinion the world would resemble a 
madhouse. This may be true, but it is 
nevertheless an unspeakable relief occasion- 
ally to meet with a person who gives un- 
qualified utterance to his thoughts. What 
Mr. Moore's’ practice may be in the more 
intimate relationships of Nfe I can of 
course not say—he may perhaps be the 
most reserved of individuals; I can speak 
only of his sattitude toward the gentle 
interviewer. 

Victoria Street Hes southwest from the 
British Museum, the centre of London's 
boarding-house district, and to reach it 
from this deposition of knowledge, one 
mounts the ‘bus at the “ horseshoe,"’ fares 
through Charing Cross Road, past Tra- 
falgar Square and Nelson on his overgrown 
pedestal, and thence to the regtons of the 
Guards and Westminster Abbey. At this 
point starts Victoria Street. Pass the 
American Legation, cross the street at an 
acute angle, and you will find yourself at 
No. v2, where, “ Sister Teresa" came into 
being and where “‘ Evelyn Innes”’ first saw 
the light. 

“That is the visitor's entrance, and that 
door right behind you is for servants,” said 
the mysterious individual to whom I ap- 
plied for guidance in the twilight of the 
stairway of Mr. Moore's residence; “ yes, 
the door right behind you.” 

There seemed something appropriate in 
approaching the author of “ Esther Wa- 
ters" in the guise of a domestic, but con- 
trary to Mr. Turveydrop’s teachings, one 
dare not always do the appropriate thing; 
so after groping around for the means of 
making my presence known, I at last found 
that English relic of primitive times, the 
knocker, and besought admittance. The 
door was immediately thrown open by a 
gentleman, apparently with white hair, 
who impatiently demanded what I wanted. 
This was the author himself. On learning 
my name, however, his manner instantly 
became cordial, and he led mé into the spa- 
cious drawing room, which was furnished 
throughout in Louis XV. style, with ancient 
spinet resting against the wall in costly 
superannuation, I now saw that my host's 
hair was not gray, but straw colored, and 
that the glance of his light eyes was keen 
and penetrating. Mr. Moore is of middle 
height, of a “certain” age, which is 
probably greater than his youthful appear- 
ance would indicate, and restless mentally 
and physically. 

“Now, how do you conduct interviews?" 
he began searchingly. ‘1 suppose you have 
a certain scheme of questions in mind 
which you like to have the conversation 
follow?” 

“No, I have not,” I was forced to admit, 
“T find I can usually learn more by not 
asking questions than by asking them. 
People forget they are being interviewed, 
you see." 

“Ah, I should like to be able to write a 
good interview!’ he cried. “It is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to do, much more 
difficult than people imagine. I have iried 
it once or twice, but I could not do it well. 
Heve you ever read Huret's ‘ Enquéte Ht- 
téraire'? That is marvelous, truly mar- 
velous. He interviewed all the lNterary 
men in France, and then all the Socialists, 
and shows just what each one of them 
thought on certain points, wherein they 
differ, and wherein they agree. It’s a mas- 
terpiece.”’ 

My host had taken up position before the 
hearth, on which burned a welcome coal 
fire, but with the turning of the conversa- 
tion to England and the British Empire, 
righteous indignation rose in his breast and 
drove him to seek reijief in constant and 
rapid change of location. 

“You may have heard, perhaps,” he said, 
“that I am on the eve of ieaving England. 
I cant stand it any ionger. I am going 
back to Ireland, which is my native land, 
and which it was very, very wrong in me 
ever to leave. My energies will there he 
@evoted to reviving the Irish” language. 
Have you seen this little book caHed * ideats 
of Ireland’? It is published hy the Celtic 
League, of which I am a member. Besides 





? 
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be successful, too, Cee eadertabtons it 
England will only iet us alone. The Brit- 
ish Empire, which I-call the ‘ Brixton Em- 
pire,’ because it is vulgar and shoddy, rep- 
resents everything that Is inimical to prog- 
gress.and the spréad of truly moral ideas. 
It isa great colossus that is crushing out 
‘all that is noble and good in humanity. 
And, Tike the: Engifsit“nation, the Fnglist 
language is played out, “used up. There 
can be no’ revival of English Mterature, 
for the simple reason that the medium 
through which it must speak is net capable 
of revivification; the English language Is 
dead, just as surely as the Latin and Greek 
languages are dead. How was it that at 
the time of Shakespeare every one wrote 
well? Simply bedause at that time the 
langttage was still’ alive, still vivid, still 
capable of expressing ideas.” 

And yet,” IT ventured to object, “it ts 
‘still possible to have an excellent style in 
English, Mr. Moore, as you have shown 
yourself.”’ 

“That is purely factitious—style is, the 
filter of a corrupted language. In the Eliz- 
abethah period it was not necessary to re- 
sort to tricks of style. There has never 
been a really good English novel written; 
they are all simply about classes, not about 
humanity.” 

‘You would not even except Thackeray's 
novels?” 


“ Thackeray? Certainly not. The way 
one thinks of Thackeray is carving a round 
of beef, after plously giving thanks for be- 
longing to -the glorious Brixton Empire, 
with its highly respectable standards of 
treadesman's morality. The French and 
Russians are the only people who have ever 
produced novels. Those men had ideas, 
they were not preachers of Brixton Philis- 
tinism. That is the trouble with the pres- 
ent age—the lack of ideas. It is so in every 
line, in literature, in art, in politics. You 
see that picture on the wall yonder? Well, 
that is by Manet. It is worth more than 
all the miles of canvas that are turned out 
every year by the so-called artists of the 
present day. Manet was the last of the 
great painters. And then look at the furni- 
ture that incumbers people’s houses; what 
an awful conglomerativn of ugliness! 
There are no Chippendales nowadays; there 
are only Brixton furniture makers. If one 
tries to create anything beautiful to-day 
one is immediately in opposition to all the 
ideals of one’s time. I once had some com- 
munication with your lecture impresario, 
Major Pond, on the question of my mak- 
ing a lecture tour of the United States, but 
it fell through owing to my inability to 
write letters—I simply cannot write them. 
If | ever go to America to lecture I shall 
choose as my subject ‘The Decadence of 
England.’ I shall show. the infamy of the 
English race, its thorough rottenness, the 
danger it is to the existence of all true mo- 
rality and aesthetic ideas. Do you think 
such a lecture would be successful in 
America? 

“It would be a tremendous success, I 
think, Mr. Moore,”’ I replied. ‘“ You know 
there is a great mass of Boer sympatitizers 
in the United States, and, besides, there is 
a good deal of latent dislike of England in 
the country. As a whole, I think the Eng- 
lish are fonder of Americans than Ameri- 
cans are of them. You should come by all 
means.”’ 


“Well, it is barely possible; but I cannot 
bring myself to write the necessary letters. 
If you will arrange it for me, I will go. 
The one hope of America, however, is to 
get away from the English language; it 
will never accomplish anything in literature 
until it has acquired another medium by 
which to express its ideas.”’ 

“But where is it to find such a medium?” 
I asked. “ The negro dialect will hardly 
do; perhaps, however, we might try Penn- 
sylvania Dutch at a pinch.” 

“ Well, I can’t tell about that; but the 
fact remains that you must get rid of 
English as a condition precedent to all lit- 
erary and artistic progress. I used to be a 
Jingo myself until about two years ago, at 
the beginning of the Boer war. At that 
time I was afraid to read the papers lest I 
should learn of some disaster to the English 
troops. But a change was taking place in 
me, and suddenly everything that hag 
seemed right came to seem wrong, and all 
that had seemed wrong suddenly came to 
seem right. My next book, about which I 
have already begun to think, now that 
‘Sister Teresa’ is about off my hands, will 
deal with this whole subject—the Boer war 
and the “nglish Empire and my own views 
on the question. I shall call it either ‘ The 
Brixton Empire’ or ‘The Way Back.’ It 
will not be a novel, but will be autobio- 
graphical in nature. The first part will be 
a personal narrative of how my opinions 
toward England began to change and how I 
was drawn toward my own country. The 
second part will be in England, and will be 
a review. of English art and the description 
of the decadence of the English nation; the 
characteristics of each writer and artist 
will be lightly touched upon, showtne how 
each in a different way is a product of a 
decadent civilization. The third part will 
be on how gradually I was moved to give 
up my flat in London and.to go to live in 
Ireland. The central idea of the book will 
be the value of small nations and small lan- 
guages.” 

“But tell me, Mr. Moore, are there 
enough people in treland to-day speaking 
Irish to serve as a nucleus for the revival 
of the Irish language?" 4 

“The question is not how many people 
speak Irish at the present moment. There 
were once three Bohemians, journalists and 
writers, gathered together in Prague for a 
similar revival of the Bohemian language. 
‘If the roof.were to fall in now,’ remarkéed 
one of them, ‘it would crush all hopes of 


‘the Bohemian language, for we three are 
‘the only native Bohémians with literary 


training sufficient for such an endeavor.’ 
Fortunately» the roof did not fall in, and 
those men succeeded in their efforts. — 

“I have just. been. reading ‘ Nsther 
Waters," remarked Mr.. Moore at one 
point of: our conversation, -with delightful 
objectivity that was as far removed from 
conceit as it was from self mod- 
esty, ‘and it Is really very interesting .in 
parts. But really I blush .to think how bad 
some of the stuff ts. that I have written— 


why did I ever do it?’ What I can’t see is, 


why I don’t write better than I do.” 

It was not for me to answer this question, 
even had I been able to do so, but I was 
much tempted to beg my host to leave Ire- 
land and the Irish language algne and give 
us some more Esthers. ps 

‘It seems to be generally conceded,” I 
said, ‘that your description of the Derby 
in ‘Esther Waters’ is the best that has 
ever been written, not even excepting Hall 
Caine’s."" Mr. Moore laughed. 

“I was told that Caine had written an 
account of the Derby,” he said, “ so I got 
the book solely for the purpose of reading 
it. You can form some idea of his accuracy 
when I tell you that he has the horses 
weighed instead of the jockeys.” 

“ Have you read Richard Harding Davis's 
account, of Derby Day? "I asked. “ I should 
like to know your opinion of it.” 

“No; has he written about it? I will get 
it right away, and write you what I think 
of it.” 

Unfortunately Mr. hsoore has not yet re- 
deemed his promise, but I am still hoping 
for his letter, as I imagine the contempor- 
aries of Junius to have looked forward to 
his epistles. E 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 


George Moore's New Book.* 


It is really a pity that Mr. George Moore 
should so persistently and defiantly put 
his worst foot foremost. There is a crud- 
ity about his realism which is for the 
most part quite unnecessary for artistic 
purposes, and which simply debars him 
from a very large part of the English- 
reading public, from the majority of the 
fiction-reading public. Much learning in 
French fiction has made him envy, as 
doubtless it has made many another novel- 
ist who writes in English envy, the posi- 
tion of the French novelist as being one of 
“ greater freedom and less responsibility.”’ 
‘*My work is not pap,"’ Charles Reade once 
exclaimed, but neither am I paid the 
price of pap.” But his work was “ pap”’ 
in the sense of being written with a view 
to the canons of British fiction, written with 
a view to the young pergon, when compared 
with Mr. Moore’s. And by giving every- 
thing questionable its coarsest name, Mr. 
Moore limits not only his market but his 
public, and thus his fame. 


He may say that his method is neces- 
sary to the frank treatment of his themes. 
That may be true about “ The Mummer’s 
Wife,’ though even there a concession.to 
conventional propriety would have done no 
harm to his story. With “‘ Esther Waters”’ 
it is different. Such coarseness as {tt con- 
tains is of the essence. With the current 
book again this is not so. The first few 
pages put the emotions and appetites of 
the heroine into words with a crudity which 
would not leave her by any means so in- 
teresting a heroine if she had so put them 
to herself even in thought. This is to be 
regretted because it is so unnecessary, 
because it so violates the rule (of French 
origin, by the way,) concerning the 
things which are done, but not talked 
about; and it is unnecessary because 
it mars, for all readers accustomed to 
look in their fiction for the restraints 
of speech which they expect in polite 
conversation, what is really a strong and 
interesting story, and not a “ fleshly”” 
story. Indeed, we should hardly be afraid 
to call it a spiritually minded story, though 
Mr. Moore's spiritual-mindedness, and still 
more his. Christianity, is of its own 
“nuance.”’ He does not make his heroine 
quite intelligible, which is not the same as 
saying that he does not make her fairly 
credible or ‘‘ negotiable’ for the purposes 
of fiction. 


A jaded opera singer in a .on- 
vent, harassed with occasional backslid- 
ings and recurrences of the world with- 
out, and yet having these fade away until, 
after she becomes a professed nun, in spite 
of her doubts and fears, she acquires im- 
plicit faith and dies happy—such is the 
"“ donnée" of the sequel to “‘ Evelyn Innes.”’ 

All this is strongly conceived and well, 
at times brilliantly, written. Mr. Moore’s 
prose has never before become quite so 
transparent a medium as in the best pas- 
sages of this volume. To our thinking, his 
heroine is much better conceived and pre- 
sented than her conventual companions. 
The mere machinery of life in a convent 
the author has got up with his usual care 
and pains, as great pains as he took in 


‘Esther Waters,” with the machinery of | 


the English turf. But when a male “ real- 
ist’’ undertakes to psychologize half a 
dozen nuns, and present them to us in their 
habits as they lMved, we are compelled to 
say that he is telling us things which he 
cannot possibly know. 


But of the interest of the delineation, fdr 
serious readers, there can be no doubt. 
Even the grave abatement which we have 
already noted does not obscure it. And, 
indeed, the author may plausibly say,’ his 
erudity will do no harm for those for 
whom this book is meant, while it is cal- 
culated to frighten off those for whom the 
book is not meant. That may be true, 
though it is a queer notion to put some 


*SISTER TERESA. By George Moore. 12mo. 
Pp. 378 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


|} to help in 
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George Moore, in answer to criticisms, 
has written a letter to The‘ London Daily 


‘News, from which we take the following: 


Ihave entirely. revised “ Evelyn. tnnes,” 


an ision has en an - 
wi 
effect and the sighing carefully 
the work; “ , ag *? 

u Sister re ~, yoga! Inn2s, be | 


; the 
excludihg or reject every particular, ~ 
sage in the lude, “*Evelpn Innes.” ilow- 


eyer far short I miay have: fallen of my 
high aims, for my alms were high, I can 
honestly say that the intention o¢ these 
books is to represent moral and philosephi- 
cal truths, and books written in such an ex- 
ceptional intention cannot be judged imme- 
diately. My books are proef of this, Ac- 
cording to the judgment of Messrs. Smith, 

Esther Waters" was not a book. which 
they could sell on their bookstalis, but Mr. 
Gladstone thought quite different! , and 
so did the entire press of England, Sranee, 
and Germany, and it has been admitted by 
the most moral and intellectual that “ Es- 
ther Waters"’ has done as much good in 


‘the world as be Age 3 novel that might be 


named, When Mr. Gladstone's opinion of 
this book was known Messrs. Smith's dif- 
ficulty became intense, and for the moment 
it was impossible for them to exclude the 
book from their bookstalils. I had hoped 
my difficulties with Messrs. Smith were at 
an end, and that they had come to under- 
stand, and therefore to regret, the immo- 
rality of their libels, for I can only regard 
the exclusion of my books from their book- 
stalls as a libel, and I am sorry to find 
them now sstill vacillating between right 
and wrong. Their early position regarding 

Esther Waters” is now admitted even 
by themselves to be indefensible, and I 
venture to say that in a few: years their 
position regarding “ Evelyn Innes” will be 
admitted by every one to be indefensible, 
and [I do not except even themselves. 

But all this talk of morals is merely sub- 
terfuge, evasion. Messrs. Smith clearly 
ban my books, or allow their librarian to 
ban my books for personal reasons, and 
what I complain of most is that a false 
reason is given, If Messrs. Smith were to 
Tz admit a private feud I should have 
very little further to say in the matter. 
That they should pursue a policy of re- 
venge for twenty years is, after all, their 
affair, and not mine, but what I shall never 
cease to protest against is that they should 
use their vast organization and monopoly 
to agen libels against me year after year. 
This year new tactics have been adopted; 
a@ few copies were taken, and these are put 
away, and apparently the clerks in charge 
of the stalls are instructed to avoid as 
mt oy as possible taking orders for this 


LL 


“Captain Ravenshaw.””* 

There is something decidedly dainty 
about Mr. Robert Neilson Stephens’s latest 
romance, “Captain Ravenshaw.” The story 
is so simple, and one finds himself at the 
outset made comfortable amid a less gor- 
geous gathering than is wont to congre- 
gate between the pages of eighteenth 
century romances, Indeed, not a king’s 
name, nor that of a prince of the royal 
blood, is mentioned; not even a duke 
shows his countenance, and only a strag- 





} sling knight or two play secondary parts, 


The story concerns itself with the meta- 
morphosis of Captain Ravenshaw from a 
swaggering, roaring, bullying leader of 
that large army of cozeners and bullies 
who earned existence by gambling and 
fighting during the closing years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, into an honest and a better 
man. And the way of the change led, as 
all such changes must—or should—through 
the love of a woman. 

Mistress Millicent Etheridge, the daugh- 
ter of a Cheapside goldsmith, is betrothed 


| against her will to Sir Peregrine Medway, 


an ancient knight of almost grotesque 
homeliness. The villain, one Master Jern- 
ingham, the nephew of a Bishop, but 
nevertheless a dangerous fellow, seeks to 
abduct the maid. The Captain's consent 


the work of. abduction, his 


protection of the girl against both of her 
dangerous admirers are all prettily told, 
while the atmosphere of the time is well 
maintained. 
The intrigue is not of the 
double-dyed order, but shows lightly on 
surface; of fighting there is plenty, 
but not too much to tire the reader, while 
much in the quick swinging action of the 
story strongly suggests the dramatic 
Indeed, we venture to say that 
Mr. Hackett, for instance, might find 
many parts less suited to him than that 
of the roaring Captain of cheats and 
gamblers. 


deep and 


Appeals to Readers, 

The Rev. JOHN B. TABB, Mattoax, Va.: ‘‘ Can 
some reader furnish me the whole of the Mother 
Goose rhyme, of which the following are the 
closing lines: 

** *Tother little tune, ‘tother little tune, 

Prithee, love, play me ‘tother little tune.” 





J. E. RELLEK, Pettis Dry Goods Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: **Can any one tell me whe 
wrote a poem entitled ‘ Valice'? ‘The first verse 
is as follows 
* Bring me the picture that hangs on the wall. 

The one over there in the ebony frame; : 

Leave me alone till you hear my bell call, 

For | would commune with a face and @ 
name.’ "* 





“‘ STEVENSON,” 126 Gay Street, Knoxville, 
Tenn.: ‘‘ Some years ago there appeared in one 
of the magazines, Harper's or Scribner's, I be- 
lieve, some verses on the death and burial of 
R. L. Stevenson, wherein occurred the phrase 
‘On Apia’s crest,’ or something of the sort. I 
retain nothing more definite than the impression 
of the poem, and would be gisd to know just 
where it is to be found. Will this meagre sug- 
gestion enable any of your readers to direct me 
to it7"" 


“B. D. W.,” 76 Cuba Street, Havana, Cuba: 
‘Will some one kindly give me the original 
French of the quotation often attributed to 
Tocqueville—’ Lite (s neither a pem nor a pleaa- 
ure, but a serious business, to be entered upon 
with alacrity and, indeed, with self-sacrifice.’ 
Where in his works does it occur? ” 





EB. S. BURLING, Baggs Hotel, Utica, N. Y.: 
“I would be glad to receive information con- 
cerning Dio Lewis's Monthly. Was it a success, 
and when was it discontinued? ’’ 


*CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW; or, The Maid 
of Cheapside. A Romance of Elizabethan 
London. y Robert Neilson Stephens, author 
of ‘* Philip Winwoo4d,’’ “An Enemy to the 
King,”’ &c. Ulustrated by Howard Pyle and 
others. 1i2mo. Pp. xili.-360. Boston: L. G 
Page & Co. $1.50. 
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QUERIES. 
eneen 


. R.” Lombard, 1.: “Is ‘ David 
(or Lyall) @ real or an assumed name? 
what is the real 


a 
Lyal’ 
If only a nom de plume, 
mame?’ 

David Lyall is apparently | a real name. 


yy. = MOORE, “923 ¢ Chestnut | Street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn.: “ Kindly give me a list of books, 
poetry and prose, (if any,) published by Bliss 
Carman?” 

Bliss Carman’s works are published by 
Small, Maynard & Co., 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at the following prices: ‘ Ballads 
of Lost Haven, " $1.25; “ Behind the Ar- 

' By the Aurelian Wall,” $1.25; 
Tide on the Grand Pré,” 
“ Seamark,” §1, and with Hovey, 
= Vagabondia”’ and ‘‘ More Songs,” $1 
each 


ERNEST DOWNES, New York City: “ Can 
you inform me where Davis's story, Van Bib- 
ber as Best Man,’ can be found? Mr. Maurice 
mention it in his ‘New York in Fiction.’ ” 

In ‘Gallagher and Other _ Stories,” 
Charles Scribner's Sons, $1 and 50 cents. 





Irvington, N. .: “* Your corre- 
Philip Deignan will find Bruce's 

* Elegy,’ with a Diographic notice, in Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature. The most re- 
cent edition of his poems was edited by the late 
Dr. Grosart, with a very appreciative memoir, 
but the book is scarce. 


“A, B.,° 
spondent 





8. F. PEC KHAM, “61 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, 
mM. ¥.: The following lines were published in 
the daily press in 1848-9. Who was the author? 
** Oh, joy to the springtide sun, for it opens the 
buds and leaves, 

And it makes sweet climbers run with fragrance 
o'er the eavea, 

And it brings glad birds about, to sing n2w songs 
of praise; 

Oh, joy to the Spring, but it cannot bring the 
joy of bygone days. 


*TI think on the past with a sigh that paineth 
the bosom sore, 

A face, a form to my mind ts brought that my 
eye shall never see more, 

I bear a kind word said by a tongue that Is mute 
and cold, 

I feel the clasp of a hand now dead and wither- 
ing in the mold, 


*But the thought of a friendship changed is 
worse than a dream of the dead, 

And I think of the dear estrang:d ‘till reason 
with peace seems filed. 

There are hearts that loved ours once, 
hands that once caressed, 

That are colder now than the frost on the bough 
that kille eth tha bird in its nest.’ ‘i 


there are 


JOHN H ‘JAMES, 714 East One Hundred and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City: *' Can any 
one inform me of any publication giving a thor- 
eugh description of the fight of the brig General 
Armstrong in Fayal Harbor, Azores Islands, 
with a squadron of British vessels of war Sept. 
26 and 27, 1814? The writer’s grandfather took 
Part in the engagement on board the Armstrong 
and knows of no description of the fight except 
that contained in * Battles of tha United States 
by Sea and Land,’ by Henry B. Dawson. Would 
like to know something of Capt. Guy R. Cham- 
plin, who commanded the General Armstrong 
on March 11, 1813, when he was shot during an 
engagement with the British sloop-of-war Co- 
quette off the mouth of the Surinam River, 
South America. Capt. Champlin afterward com- 
manded a privateer fitted out in New York and 
flying the Cartagenian flag, which attacked a 
Spanish sioop-of-war off Port au Prince Jan. 8, 
1317, when my grandfather was killed.” 

HENRY BALDWIN, New York: ‘“ Mr. Tate, 
who in a recent number of -THE New York 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW asked for informa- 
tion concerning Miss Sheppard, will find articles 
on her in the issues of The Atlantic Monthly 
for June and October, 1862. One, bearing the 
title given above, is from the sympathetic pen 
of Harriet Prescott Spofford. Leslie Stephen's 
* Dictionary of National Biography’ contains 
@ brief notice. ‘Charles Anchester’ is con- 
sidered ‘absurdly eulogistic’ and absurdly 
gushing nowadays, and it is not safe to mention 
it before Wagnerites, but in its day people who 
considered themselves highly cultured admired 
it, and Disraeli was of the opinion that no 
greater work would ever be written upon music. 
* Counterparts’ was perhaps more popular ag a 
story, while ‘Rumour’ seems to have had 
but few readers, at least in this country.”’ 

WwW. J. GHENT, | 260. West Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York City: ‘' The quotation, beginning 
“Gigantic daughter of the South,’ (West,) 
about which Mr. J. B. Perry asks, has nothing 
whatever to do with New South Wales. It is 
from Tennyson’s *‘ Hands AJl Round,’ and the 
reference is to America. The lines as given by 
Mr. Perry have been sadly mutilated.’ 





“ A SUBSCRIBER,” Providence, R. L.: “ Wil 
you kindly inform me if ‘ The Life and Travels 
of A. Gates, by her Niece,’ is still in print, and 
if so by whom published?’’ 

“Life and Travels of Adelia Gates,”” by 
Adelia E. Orphen, F. H. Revell & Co., 158 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, $1.50, 


“Ss. EL J. 8.," Benls, Me.: “ Will you kindly 
print the address where a letter will reach Marie 
Corelli, to whom I wish to send an inquiry re- 
garding her book * The Master Christian?’ *’ 

In care of Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W. C, 


John Talman, The Albion, St. Paul, Minn.: 
“The lines cited by J. B. Perry in Tus NEw 
Yorx Tres SaTuRDAY Review of Aug. 3 
as being part of the ‘ Dedicatory Ode to the Syd- 
mey (New South Wales) Exhibition,” are a 
badly bungled quotation Tennyson's noble 
‘Hands All Round,’ written some fifty years 
ago, and to be found tn any complete edition of 
the works ot the late jaureate. The verse, of 
which the ‘ Dedicatory Ode’ pears to be an 
@daptation, was addressed to the people of the 
United States, and was quoted in American pa- 
pers during our war with Spain, because it was 
so in harmony with the friendly spirit evinced 
Ry ang to the United States at the time of 


“5. P. B..”” Jeansville, Penn.: “y purchased 
to be an 


in 1870 in Philadelphia what was said 
artist's proof copy of ‘ Don Quixote,’ Illustrations 
by . Philadeiphia, 1866, two volumes, half 
morocco. Can you tell me the present value? 


We can find no record of any recent sale 
of this edition, but should think it would be 
worth over $5 a volume, The original 
Freneh edition, with Doré’s illustrations is 
always more important than any reissue. 

Ga. EB. DELANY, Sparta, N. J.: ‘‘ What is the 
i of * Lives of the wears of the Declaration 

‘a eo by the Rev. Charles A. Good- 
Hck, ew York, 18207’ Is there any special 
value attached to what is called a Ye ag of 
Geography,” with maps, published in Engiand 
about 17457” 


No copy of Goodrich's book seems to have 
been sold-lately,. It is worth perhaps $3 or 
$5. At the Manson sale, in 1900, hig “ His- 
tory of the United States,” ford, 1823, 
and his“ Stories on the’ History of Con- 
- meetiout,’’ Hartford, 1820, fetched $3.10 and 
$7, respectively. The “Grammar of Geogra- 
phy ” has no particular: value. - 


under Charles's father in 1639 as Captain 
of cavalry. The story may or may not be 
true, but Wither was certainly the greater 
poet, though at the time of Denham's plea 
he had long since published all his best 
work and was writing wretched satires. 


J. H. CHADWICK, East Hampton, L. L, N. ¥.: 

Me a a“ to the query of your correspondent, 
8. B.,’ Court of Appeals, Albany, N. Y., I 

would say’ that the verses he refers to, with the 

refrain, ‘ How pleasant it is to have money,’ are 

by_Arthur Hugh Clough, an English poet, (1819- 

61,) little known in this country, (which, how- 

ever, he visited in 1852,) but highly esteemed by 

such men as Tennyson and Browning. The verses, 

which tre long, are entitled ‘ Spectator ab Ex- 

tra.’ The first stanza is as follows: 

As I sat at the café I said to myself: 

They may talk as they please about what they 

call pelt, 
They may sneer as they like about eating and 





Arinking; 

But help it I cannot, I cannot help thinking, 
How pleasant it is to have money, heigh-ho! 
How pleasant it is to have money! 

“If ‘A. S. B.’ will forward me a stamped en- 
velope, I will send him the verses in full. It is 
to be found, of course, in Clough’s ‘ Poems,’ the 
Macmillan Company, §2."’ 


“E. R. B.,”" Watkins, Mo.: “ Can you tell me 
the value of Holmes’s ‘ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’ first edition, illustrated? Are the 
four volumes of Kimpton’s ‘ Universal History 
of the Holy Bible’ fifst American edition, 1813, 
of any value?”’ 

Holmes’s “Autocrat” is worth from 
$3.50 to $5. The other book has hardly any 


value. 





MILTON G, BROWN, Rutland, Vt.: ‘‘ Can you 
tell me the name of the author and publisher of 
a@ book of poems called ‘ The House of a Hundred 
Lights’ ? It was mentioned in Munsey’s for 
June, 1899 or 1900, but I have been unable to 
find anything more in regard to it. Is there any 
American edition of Maurice Hewlett’s ‘ Pan and 
the Young @hepherd?’ ”’ 

F. Ridgely Torrence’s ‘‘ House of a Hun- 
dred Lights” is published at $1 by Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. Hewlett’s ‘* Pan 
and the Young Shepherd ” can be had from 


John Lane, New York City, for $1.25 

F. C. ZAMANSKI, 28 Spencer Place, Por, 
N. Y¥.: “ Replying to the inquiry of ‘ R. D.,’ 
Pittsburg, Penn., in regard to Gictar Hugo's 
comparison of John Brown of slavery days and 
Jesus Christ, I would quote the following from 

Albert Barbou’s ‘ Victor Hugo and His Time,’ 
err & Brothers, $2.50): 

. at \ogend Hugo] addressed to the Ameri- 
can Repu lic a petition full of tender eloquence, 
urging that all men are brethren, and concluding 
with an impassioned appeal for mercy. Be- 
ware,”” he said, ‘lest, even from a political 
point of view, the execution of John Brown prove 
an irreparable error that may shake the whole 
American democracy. From a moral standpoint 
it looks as though a portion of the light of hu- 
manity is being eclipsed, and the distinction be- 
tween justice and injustice is being obscured, The 
day seems to have dawned when Liberty assas- 
cinaten Deliverance! For myself, I know that I 
am but an atom; but yet I have a human con- 
science, and, urged by that, I kneel before the 
banner of the Stars and Stripes and implore the 
illustrtous Republic of America to preserve the 
sanctity of the universal moral law; I plead with 
it to save the threatened life of John Brown, to 
take down the scaffold, and not to permit before 
its very eyes, I might almost say by its own 
fault, the perpetration of a crime odious as the 
first sad fratricide. Ay, let America be aware 
that more terrible than Cain slaying Abel would 
be Washington killing Spartacus.”’’ for the 
American martyr he suggested the epitaph ‘‘ Pro 
Christo, sicut Christus."’’ ”’ 





H, TOWNSEND, Raynham in the Highlands, 
N. J.: “May I ask you to tell me in an early 
number of the SATURDAY REVIEW where I may 
obtain F. J. Furnivall's arrangement of Shake- 
speare’s plays? "’ 

The “Shakespeare Quarto Fac Similes,” 
issued In 1885-091, under the superintendence 
of Dr. F. J. Furnivall, and photo-litho- 
graphed by W. Griggs and C. Praetorius, 
was published at £15 15s., and can be had 
for about that price from Bernard Quar- 
itch, 15 Piccadilly, London. There are 
forty-three volumes, nearly all of which 
are sold separately at 10s. 6d. each. The 
introductions are by Dr. Furnivall and oth- 
er Shakespearean scholars. 


“ STUDENT,” Bloomfield, Conn.: ‘‘ Is not John 
Milton's first published work, * Comus,’ or, to 
quote exactly, ‘A Masque Presented to Ludlow 
Castle,” 16377" 

Milton’s first published work occurs in 
the second folio edition of Shakespeare's 
plays, 1032, and is entitled ‘‘An Epitaph 
on the Admirable Dramaticke Poet, W. 
Shakespeare.”” The masque of ‘‘Comus” 
is, however, his first work of any length. 





". M.,"* Jersey City, N. J.: “In answer to 
the question under ‘ Appeals to Readers,’ Aug. 
10, as to the name of the author of a poem en- 
titled ‘I believe,” I would say it is Mrs. J. C. 
Kenworthy.’ 


Cc. THAYER, Nappanee, Ind.: ‘‘ Where 

can I obtain Pollok’s *‘ Course of Time?’ " 
From A. 8. Barnes & Co., 156 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City, 80 cents. 


EL LOE Si ET 
VIVA CUMMINS, Staten Island, N. Y.: “* Please 
publish the real name of the author who signs 
* 4-19-00 ' the novel, “When a Witch Is 
Young,’ 
The author’s name is not known to us. 


DR. L. 


“Cc. T. W.,”? Clayton, N. Y.: “* What publish- 
ers make a specialty of liberal and agnostic 
writings? Name recent editions of Paine’s ‘ Age 
of Reason.” ” 

Agnostic works are published by the 
Truth Seeker Company, 28 Lafayette Place, 
New York City; by the Banner of Light 
Company, 9 Bosworth Street, Boston, and 
by C. P. Farrell, 117 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York City. The best edition 
of “ The Age of Reason "’ is that edited by 
M. D. Conway and published by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, at $ at $1.25: 

RAND, McNALLY & CO,, 160 Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ti: “* Years in by 
8 H. M. B Coneu to Switserinnd. about 
which Oscar pe | York ae te inquires, is 
Dubliahed by us at $1.50, can be had postpaid 
at that price. t% 


0. M. FISHER, 58 
N. Y.: “Can you 
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A Quarter of a Million Copies 


have been demanded of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s new novel 


THE CRISIS 


The Most Populew Novel in the United States at present. 


Owing to the extraordinary demand the publishers have 
found it impossible to keep up with the orders and for a 


few days must beg the indulgence of the public. 


The 


next edition of the book will be ready on Monday, Aug. 
26, and it is hoped that all orders now in hand can be 


filled on that date. 


A FEW CPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Mr. Winston Churchill has not gone back. He will not be amon 
achieve fame ina ae only to lose it again in afew years. 
ure in American letters, and his books will always have an immense 


ressive 


fied and im 
LONDON ACADEMY. 


sale.—T 


THE CRISIS is a book which it is a pleasure to recommend. 
the popular successes, and, unlike a good man 
ceed.—_NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVER 


those authors who 


He will always be a digni- 


It promises to be one of 
popular successes, it really deserves to suc- 
ISER. 


Above all, THE CRISIS is a book every American should know, for it teaches him 
anew to revere the memory of the men to whom this nation owes its continued existence, 
to bow in gratitude to even the least of them who struggied on the hustings and in daily 
life, or later shouldered a musket that this nation, under God, should have a new birth of 


freedom, and that 
from the earth.— 


overnment of the people, 
W YORK MAIL AN 


by the people, for the people, should not perish 
PRESS. 


The book has eight charming Illustrations by HOWARD 


CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


In size and style it is uniform 


with “Richard Carvel,” being 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 50. 


THE CRISI 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





SCRIBNERS 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY --The First of Three 
Historical Articles, by Gen. 
Francis V. Greene.. Illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle, 
R. F. Zogbaum, F.C. Yohn 


THE POOR IN SUM- 
MER, by R. A. Stevenson. 
Fully illustrated 


“A BURRO PUNCHER”-- 
by Walter A. Wyckoff 


ANOTHER RAFFLES 
STORY, by E.W. Hornung 


THE BEGUILING OF 
THE BEARS--Hunting in 
New Brunswick, by Fred- 
eric Irland. Hlustrated 


THE PINES OF LORY-- 
Serial, by J. A. Mitchell 


STORIES and POEMS 
by George W. Cable. 


Thomes Nelson Page. C. T.Brady and others 


NOW READY 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


AND Rhy fy WHOSE 
S HELD IN TRU meas | 


LORIN 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Little; Brown & Co., Publishers, 
* 204 Washington’ St., Boston, Mass. 


Book Store 
for: *Evdaybody 
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NEW YORK, AUG. 24, 1901.—16 PAGES. 


“BOOK SELECTION.” 


Librarians in this State especially, and 
to some extent througheut the Union, 
should have interest in the annual gath- 
ering of New York Hbrarians, which 
takes place at the Lake Placid Club, in 
the Adirondacks, during the week of 
Sep. 21 to 30. Heretofore these con- 
ventions have met each year at different 
places, but it was voted last Autumn to 
establish a fixed place of meeting, with 
a vicw to certainty as to agreeable sur- 
roundings, convenience of access and 
definite as to means and cost of trans- 
portation and living. It was believed 
that in this way a larger attendance 
could be including many per- 
sone not strictly New York librarians, 
such as Trustees of libraries, librarians 
from other States, and men and women 


secured, 


engaged in other literary occupations. 
The present promises are that these ex- 
pectations will be realized. 

It ts noteworthy that on the pro- 
gramme for the meeting next month a 
for discussion is “* Book 
Selection.” Librarians generally regard 
this as the most perplexing 
which confronts them. It is the very 
foundation of their work and influence, 
and from it proceeds the most important 
results they accomplish in directing pub- 
lic taste. But in these matters they are 
all dependent, largely, upon opinions 
which reach them from others, and not- 
ably from critical journals, since no 
librarian can possibly find the time to 
read any large percentage of the more 
than 5,000 books which are published in 
this country every year. When librar- 
ens have read these critical opinions, 
there still exists, however, a large do- 
main in the matter of choice, which re- 


prominent topic 


problem 


viewers do not and cannot cover from 
the librarians’ points of view. 

Reviews of books do not always, in- 
deed and then do 
they, tell a librarian whether a certain 
book 
brary. 


perhaps only now 


ought to go 
Local 


into a particular li- 
conditions vary widely; 
the appropriation available may be large 
or small; the community to which the 
ministers may be a highly in- 
telligent one, or it may be the reverse. 
Most readers understand how great is 
the need for 
shall 
readers to 


library 


some potent force which 
the present devotion of 
books that are 


perhaps, 


restrict 
ephemeral. 
can be done by 
through not giving 
large publicity to such works; something 
already and still is done by 
them--at least by some of them—and un- 
doubtedly might be done. But 
librarians are in a position to do, per- 
haps, even greater things. 


Something, 
critical journals 


has been 


more 


Mr. Foster, in establishing ‘“ The Stan- 
at Providence, undertook 


a work of the highest significance in this 


” 


dard Library 
line. Readers of this newspaper will re- 
call how cordial and unanimous was the 
approval which his enterprise met with 
from eminent librarians throughout the 
country, as expressed in letters to THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW, Here Mr. Foster 
placed before his readers a collection of 
what he called “ books of power,” bor- 
rowing the phrase from De Quincey, of 
which large numbers of his readers prob- 
ably knew nothing more than the names, 
if so much as these. 
let it be hoped, may 
serve as the beginning of a movement 
eventually to become general, and whose 
the Lake Placid meeting may 
accelerate, through which librarians may 
and still more benefi- 
communities where they 


That enterprise, 


coming 


tecome a new 
cent force in 


wxercise their offices. Not one of them 
yut will acknowledge how wearisome be- 
comes their task in giving out to readers 
trivial which 


gone to- 


and ephemeral literature, 


literally is here to-day and 


morrew, while books of power and per- 
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a CAN” ANTHOLOGIES, 

The reappearance, in a néat and port- 
able form, of “ The Golden Treasury of 
American Songs and Lyrics,” edited by 
Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles, brings 
to mind the need of a really representa- 
tive anthology of this size and portabil- 
ity. We mean no unnecessary reflection 
on this editor in saying that this volume 
by no means meets that requirement. 
“The poet of a nation,” says Paine, “ is 
he whose works a man going on a rail- 
way journey puts in his pocket,” and 
goes on to say that, when he wrote, 
that poet would be Tennyson in England 
and Alfred de Musset in France. 

The definition is exact. It is not only 
that, as Dr. Johnson said, and Harper 
& Brothers years ago put on the title 
pages of their ‘Handy Volume Series,” 
“books that you can hold in your hand 
and carry to the fire are the most use- 
ful, after all.” It is that a real .reader 
of poetry desires to have always with 
him the poetry that he loves. And to do 
that his book of poems, his “ Daily 
Food,” as the manual for devotional pur- 
poses is called, must be a pocket book. 
A book for the “ grip” will not serve his 
turn. Now, Mr. Stedman’s “ Anthology,” 
much as we all admire it, will not answer 
this purpose. You have only to look at 
it to see that. The luckiest anthology 
ever made, for this purpose, is doubtless 
Palgrave’s ‘ Golden Treasury.”’. The first 
series is absolutely authoritative. The 
claim of “the best ‘and only the best”’ 
which its compiler made for it is com- 
pletely vindicated. 

We really wish we could say as much 
for Mr. Knowles’s well-meant attempt. 
But we really cannot. We have not the 
intention of reviewing it, or of pointing 
out its sins either of commission or of 
But we may remark in pass- 
ing that when you meet, in the preface 
to an American Anthology, with the 
statement that “in no case has a poem 
been included because it _was widely 
known,” and then find among the selec- 
tions ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket” and “‘ My 
Old Kentucky Home,” your want of con- 
fidence in that compiler must be nearly 
complete. 

This attempt to meet the 
want has, upon the whole, and in spite of 
merits which we have no more space to 
note in detail than its defects, the effect 
of emphasizing the aching void in ques- 
tion. It is a vacuum which American lov- 
ers of poetry abhor. Mr. Stedman could 
fill it. It is to be hoped that he will un- 
dertake the work. There is a clear de- 
mand for it as he wowd do it. He has 
only to apply a stricter standard to his 
own too bulky “ Anthology "—too bulky 
for that purpose—and he might take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunity to cor- 
rect some of the mistakes of omission 
as well as of commission of which the 
bulkier book may, on reflection, seem to 
him to be guilty. Such a volume, from 
such a hand, would be gladly greeted by 
many American lovers of poetry. 


omission. 


long-felt 





TAXES FOR LIBRARIES. 

One of the leading librarians of the coun- 
try has recently published a table, prepared 
in a City Department of Accounts, show- 
ing the proportions of municipal appropria- 


tions in a small inland city, which may 
well have general bearing and interest. 
Naturally conditions differ to some extent 
in the cities of the United States, but the 
figures embodied in the report, drawn with 
reference to a library almost ff not wholly 
dependent upon the public funds for its 
support, should have wide general applica- 
tion. 

The report places much emphasis upon 
the educational work of public libraries; 
their main purpose, like that of the public 
schools, being to train people for good 
citizenship, and from this standpoint are 
properly supported by public funds. In a 
library's more advanced work, however, its 
aims are more nearly those of the college 
or university, which is properly largely sup- 
ported by endowment. This latter phase of 
its work absolutely demands a generous en- 
dowment for all libraries, which will en- 
able them to increase and perfect their 
work to its fullest extent. The free libra- 
ries of Boston, Providence, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, and 
Minneapolis are representative city insti- 
tutions supported partly by taxation, but 
aided by constant gifts and endowments 
in extending their influence and work. 

It is impossible without accurate knowl- 


edge of New York City’s own appropria- 


Be beer toate somes Saee t 
Greater New York compare with the’ cost 


| of its other departments, but a glance over 


the proportions in the estimate of a much 
‘Smaller city, containing a practigally unen- 


dowed library, whose influence for good has 


been felt far beyond the borders of its own 
natural environment, should be of yanetions 
value. 

In the city in question the funds raised 
by taxation for municipal purposes are six- 
teen in number, the table showing the 
actual distribution of each dollar so raised. 
Of these sixteen funds, that for dredging is 
the smallest, 4 mills; the Board of Elec- 
tions coming next, 5 mills; the third small- 
est being the library fund, 1 cent and 3 
mills. The largest allowance, that for pub- 
lic schools, is 28% cents out of every dol- 
lar. The appropriation for library work is 
a little more than half the amount spent on 
paving the city streets, less than half spent 
for street cleaning, one-third the cost of 
lighting the streets, and less than one- 
fifth the expenditure, for bridges and via- 
ducts, showing in brief that the care of 
highways requires more than twelve times 
the amount allowed for the important work 
of the libraries. 

Further examination shows that the 
maintenance of the Fire Department re- 
quires an annual expenditure seven times 
as great as the library, the Police Depart- 
ment costing six times as much, and the 
sanitary police twice as much. The In- 
firmary Department alone costs much more 
than twice the sum allowed for the library 
and all its branches and stations. 

The librarian in question, in referring to 
the fund for school purposes, which, large 
as it is, is far from being fully adequate to 
the needs of so important a department, 
makes the point that if it is wise to spend 
28% cents out of every dollar to teach boys 
and girls the use of books, it certainly 
be wise to spend the minimum of 
1 1-8 cents more on the “ People’s Uni- 
versity,’’ the only opportunity of the many 
to continue the use of good books all 
through life. When we consider how wide 
and constantly growing the free library 
system of the present day has become, no 
longer a single library, where those who 
sought its advantages could obtain them, 
but a vast system, constantly reaching out 
and trying to influence for good the city 
in general, establishing here a branch, there 
simply a station, and endeavoring properly 
to train for all the functions of civic life 
the boys and girls upon whom the future 
prosperity of a city depends, we are led to 
think whether it would not be far wiser to 
spend ungrudgingly a far larger propor- 
tion of each dollar of taxes in training 
boys and girls im good citizenship through 
the potent influence of books. 

Surely a small amount of money spent 
in educating people toward the prevention 
of the evils resulting from ignorance and 
crime is far more wisely expended than the 
greater amount required to care for the 
resultant effects of such ignorance. This 
is a question that those who consider Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift to our own city unneces- 
sarily large and bringing with it a too 
greatly increased burden of taxation might 
do well carefully to consider. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————EE 


PRIGGISH HEROINES, 


It falls to the lot of the reader of fiction 
frequently to become acquainted with a 
hero who is a hopeless prig, and one now 
and then lapses by gradations of apprecia- 
tion into considering self-sufficient prig- 
gishness as one of the cardinal virtues. 

The priggish young man is generally very 
naive and unaware of his priggishness— 
which fits him as though ft were molded 
upon him—as of course it Is by the author, 
who is no less naive than his hero in fail- 
ing to discover the investiture of priggish- 
ness. Some of the most lovable heroes of 
fiction are, one remembers, prigs. There was 
Esmond—though we love him none the less 
—and David Copperfield, and Little Billee, 
and others not a few, not excepting, by any 
means, Don Quixote, pathetically chivalrous 
in his quests of adventure that were under- 
taken with self-satisfied surety of his power 
to meet. But these priggish heroes have 
other qualities that offset what might be 
termed their distinctive failing—they are 
gallant, lovable, sincere, or interesting. 

But the priggish heroine has no “ extenu- 
ating circumstances” of charm to plead 
for her. She is either sentimental to ex- 
cess, or—more generally—up to date as a 
new woman in a way one doesn’t care for. 
Men and angels may be priggish, but wo- 
men must not be, beyond the ordinary 
requirements of brilllancy and goodness 
necessary for human nature's dally food. 
Even in fiction sublunary femininity palls, 
for one knows that in real life, which we 
desire to consider the prototype of our best 
fiction, the women who most deserve the 
wings accredited to the sex—by poets 
mostly—are oftentimes those we least sus- 
pect. 

The unrelaxing laxity of some of the 
heroines of latter-day fiction, provokes a 
sigh for even the heroine of the three vol- 
But when we return to her, 


must 


ume novel sort. 


CR cs ts mere, TR RY 


‘ enter into 


“expertness. 


_we find the wind has .not_been tempered 
to shorn lamb, and we are soon in re 
for she is priggish, and her virtues are 
of the intolerable kind that make other 
people appear in unfavorable contrast. 

How demurely priggish Evelina was! 
How unpleasantly so the Agnes in David 
Copperfield, and how companionadle—this 
ig treason!—Lady Castlewood was in this 
respect with Esmond. Charlotte Bronté 
secured Jane Eyre from priggishness by 
the strong simplicity of her visualizing 
power in a way George Eliot never dis- 
covered in dealing with her most priggish 
heroine, Dorothea. Like Dorothea, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's Marcella, is, as.an ex- 
ample of a priggish heroine, of a mag- 
nificence not soon to be equaled. 

To be priggish is not, one believes, essen- 
tially a feminine characteristic, and there 
igs some misplaced enthusiasm eon the part 
of authors in creating the priggish heroine, 
Beyond a doubt, also, there is a good deal 
of more or less mitigated boredom attached 
to the consideration by the reader of the 
leading lady of some novels. 

If one meets the priggish heroine in 
everyday life, one feels one cannot treat 
her with everyday casualness of manner. 
Perish the thought! There would have to 
be employed what Mr. Howells’s Mr. March 
long ago denominated as a “high, sweet, 
society voice,” and one would feel the 
strain of nerve pressure in the effort to 
correlate in a degree the impeccable poise 
of the heroine, whose “ intolerable virtues 
ironed flat and stiffly starched, demand ad- 
miring recognition, 

The heroine is queen of her domain—like 
the cook of the kitchen!—and those whe 
the contemplation of this do- 
main are for the nonce her subjects. Let 
the novelist remember this, and be merci- 
ful in distributing “ prudes for proctors, 
dowagers for deans,”’ in the great uni- 
versity of fiction. 


A GREAT BIBLIOGRAPHER, 


There died in London on Aug. 5 one of 
the most accomplished men bibliography 
has ever known, through whose hands 
passed for forty years thousands of rare, 
unique, and beautiful volumes, which he 
handled with tenderness and described with 
In all probability no other man 
will ever see the books and manuscripts 
that he saw; no other man, assuredly will 
ever write about them as he wrote. Great 
bibliographers are rarer than the rarities 
of which they critically treat. 

Michael Kerney was one of the few the 
world has seen. Yet he died unknown, and 
his name was not to be found in “ Who's 
Who.” Since 1862 Michael Kerney was the 
late Bernard Quaritch’s chief cataloguer 
and literary adviser. He was born in Dub- 
lin in 1838, and he died possessed of a wone- 
derful knowledge of languages, the rarest 
of known books, and most important of 
ancient manuscripts. That a modern book- 
seller’s catalogue is interesting and often 
fascinating reading is due to the efforts 
of those who learned from Kerney that a 
book list can be made something more 
than a mere compilation of titles and hack- 
neyed and frequently inaccurate data. Yet 
he said himself that a dealer's catalogue 
and a bibliographical work must always 
remain distinct things, and while an occa- 
sional dash of literary history is useful 
in a catalogue, it is mere foppery to put 
on the robes of bibliography. 

Mr. Kerney was ever modest; his own 
works, however, are more bibliographical 
than the records of men far more famous 
than he. The most of Kerney’s works were 
published anonymously or over the signa- 
ture of his late employer. The most impor- 
tant of these probably is a monograph on 
the “Spanish Letter of Columbus, re- 
printed in fac simile, translated and edited 
from the unique copy printed in Barcelona 
in April, 1493," London, 1891. This account 
of the only known copy of the folio Spanish 
letter, which was discovered in Spain in 
1889, and passing through the hands of 
Maisonneuve and Quaritch, came to the 
Lenox Library in 1892, is authoritative and 
valuable. The author signed his preface 
“M. K.” The more notable of his other 
productions are “‘ Monuments of the Early 
Printers,” in six parts, 1886-87; ‘“‘ Monu- 
ments of Printing,’’ 1897; “ Examples of 
Bookbinding,” three catalogues, 1883, 1888, 
and 1897; “ Bibliotheca Hispana,” 1895, 
“ Palaeography,” 1894, and “A Short 
Sketch of Liturgical History and Litera- 
ture,”’ 1887. 





The Trustees of the British Museum are 
about to issue two more parts of their im- 
portant series of selected Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions. The first part con- 
sists of fifty plates of autograph fac sim- 
fles of Assyrian mythological inscriptions 
from the pen of Mr. King. This volume 
contains many more important additions to 
the creation legend, especially a new frag- 
ment of the tablet; also considerable addi- 
tions to the Chaldean epic. The second part 
consists of an important series of the syl- 
labaries or lexicographical tablets, which 
are of the greatest value to scholars. These 
have been copied by Mr. Campbell Thomp- 
son. 
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OUR CABLE LETTER. 


Nae 
Latest Items About the Doings of 


Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to THe New YorkK TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


1901, THe New YORK TIMES. 


NDON, Aug. 23.—All the 

daily papers of importance 

Al in England and Scotland re- 

viewed Hall Caine’s new 

novel, “The Eternal City,” 

within forty-eight hours af- 

ter publication, the reviewers, of course, 

having advance sheets of the book. The 

consensus of critical opinion seems to be 

favorable. The earnestness and imagi- 

native force of the work are admitted, 

eulogized, or expatiated upon; at the 

same time, some of the most enthusiastic 

critics do not fail to take note of its ex- 
travagance and occasional unreality. 

°,° 

Frederick A. Mackenzie's ‘The Amer- 

ican Invaders” is to be published here 

in September by Bell, the first edition 

being 120,000 copies. It is largely made 

up of articles contributed by the author 

to a daily paper while making a sensa- 

tional visit to the States. He dilates 

upon the progress of American enter- 

prise, but the ingenuity of England is 

not fergotten. 


Copyright, 


°,° 


Timely because of the interest aroused 
by the tuberculosis congress, James Ar- 
thur Gibson's forthcoming volume on 
the Nordrach treatment of consumptives 
is announced by Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co.; the writer lays stress upon the 
care of children of consumptive parents 
who, rationally brought up, should escape 
the disease. 


°° 


The whole edition of Macmillan & Co.'s 
portfolio of Scang’s illustrations of Kip- 
ling, published at 5 guineas net, has been 
subscribed for in advance. Maurice Ber- 
keley, lately of Australia, and a compan- 
fon of the late J. K. Stephen of Cam- 
bridge University, claims the authorship 
of that oft-quoted couplet attributed to 
Stephen: 

When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 

And the Haggards ride no more, 

Also of a popular parody on Whitman, 
which until now has been attributed to 
Stephen, 


Dr. Moule, the new Bishop of Durham, 
has been editing the later Pauline 
Ppistles for Dent's Temple Bible. 

%,° 

“All the Russias” is the title of a 
new work by Henry Norman, which will 
be published in October—here by Heine- 
mann, and in America by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. It contains travel sketches, 
and studies of the contemporary condi- 
tions in Russia and Siberia, Finland, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia, and will 
be profusely illustrated from the au- 
thor’s own photographs. Many of the 
articles will be recalled by Americans 
as having originally appeared in Scrib- 
pber’s Magazine, where the paper concern- 
ing Finland aroused a certain amount 
of protest in quarters of the liberal- 
minded for its pronounced pro-Russian 
proclivities, 

°° 

An anonymous volume of “ Recollec- 
tions of Jean Ingelow and Her Early 
Friends” will be published here next 
Tuesday. It is said to contain much 
fresh, interesting, and valuable ma- 
terial. 

*,° 

The Dents having intended to omit 
“The Life of Napoleon” from their new 
edition of the complete works of Hazlitt, 
as being out of date, have been besieged 
by letters of protest. They have there- 
fore decided to republish it in a separate 
subscription gdition. 

*,° 

The Constables say that all of the 160 
volumes of their formidable “‘ History of 
the Counties of England” will be fin- 
ished in eight years. One volume on 
Hampshire and one on Norfolk are al- 
ready out. All the big libraries in the 
United States have subscribed for the 
series, the American agents of which 
are E. P. Dutton & Co. The late Bish- 
op Stubbs of Oxford was an eager 
promoter of this work, on which only 
historical students of the very first rank 
are employed. E. A. D. 


A German Diplomat in the Far 
East. 


It would take a very clever man to write 
@ dull auteblography—for, after all, the life 
ef every human creature, if told with sin- 
ecerity, must furnish interesting material 
to the average reader. But the profcssional 
diplomat has unfortunately a schooling 
which precludes the happy unconscivusness 
which makes the letters, even of children, 
entertaining. We cannot imagine Bismarck 
or Metternich or Wellington ever writing 
a letter without instinctively weighing the 
published value of each word. We cannot 
but feel this limitation in taking up the 
interesting volumes just published in Leip- 
zig (Wigand, publishers,) recordihg ‘the 
experiences of yon Brandt ih bis tnirty- 
three years of diplomatic activity in the 
Far East—mainly in China and Japan. 
(33 Jahre in Ost Asien.) ss 

So far only two volumes have ‘appeared, 
and it is high praise to say tat they are 
readable—considering that they are the 
work of a diplomat. Von Brandt has a 
clear, vigorous style; is am excellent ob- 
server; dwells by preference on the agree- 


able things about him; makes friends on 
all sides; is possessed of a sense of humor, 
good health, and an enterprising tempera- 
ment. What more can we ask of a man 
who produces a book of travel? In San 
Franeisco.he frankly tells us that his coun- 
trymen who ran flash restaurants and 
cognate places of alleged amusement were 
more dangerous to good order than the 
Chinese—while at the same time he dwells 
fondly on the excellent philanthropic work 
done by Germans of another class. ‘That 
was in 1871—in which year he notes that 
young men of fashion called upun their lady 
friends dressed in red flannel shirts and 
revolvers—in San Francisco! 

But von Brandt nowhere speaks with bit- 
terness or vulgar prejudice. He discusses 
American shortcomings with charity—as he 
does those of his fellow-Germans. He finds 
much fault (Vol. IL, p. 337) with Germans 
in America who fail to seize their opportu- 
nities of taking a vigorous hand in polities 
and stemming the tide of municipal corrup- 
tion. He thinks Germans are too ideal in 
politics—that they refuse to work for prac- 
tical ends because they dream of something 
unattainable. Carl Schurz comes in for 
gentle criticism under this head, he who 
might on several occasions have placed 
himself at the head of the German-Ameri- 
can vote and had a determining voice at 
critical times! 

The author tells us unreservedly (p. 
that in no country of the world has he met 
with people of all classes so amiable and 
intelligent as Americans—and from a man 
who can make this statement we ean af- 
ford to accept many a stricture. 

Of the venerable Emperor William, von 
Brandt relates that on the occasion of be- 
ing presented, in Wiesbaden, in 1872, the 
monarch asked him how he happened to be 
wearing a certain Dutch decoration. Von 
Brandt explained that it was because of 
some service he had rendered Dutchmen in 
the Far East. 

Here is the answer of the German Em- 
peror—the only words that are recalled 
from this interview: 

“Do you know that this Dutch decora- 
tion ranks with the Red Eagle decoration 
of the First Class? It will be a long time 
before you get that!” 

To this the author adds, for all comment: 
“His Majesty was right! I received that 
decoration not until 1808!" [Thirty-eight 
years from the time of entering Prussian 
service!] For my part I am at a loss to 
understand the point of this episode. Was 
it intended as a snub to the Prussian dip- 
iomatic servant, or was it to Illustrate the 
Emperor's keen interest in decorations? 

In any case no diplomatic servant of Ger- 
many served hits country more devotedly or 
more intelligently than this same von 
Brandt. He went to the East in 1860, and 
may therefore be in a sense regarded as the 
embodiment of the Far Eastern question 
so far as German diplomacy is concerned. 
He was a pioneer in China and Japan. He 
represented his country when Germany 
was merely a loose agglomeration of jeal- 
ous States whose only bond was a certain 
trade interest. France, England, the 
United States, Russia—these had firm foot- 
ing in China and Japan, through the trea- 
ties of 1858. Germany had no footing at all, 
and it was quite possible that China and 
Japan would close their ports to her on the 
ground that she had no treaty at her back 
—and at that time no men-of-war worth 
mentioning. That Germany was ultimately 
recognized, and suitably so, was in a large 
measure owing tO von Brandt—as I can 
testify in a way from what I saw and heard 
during my first visits to that part of the 
world. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
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Vapereau’s Wit and Wisdom, 


Since the epigrams by Alfred Stevens, the 
author and artist, appeared in these col- 
umns several weeks ago, Mr. George Iles 
has called our attention to a similar collec- 
tion by Gustave Vapereau, the compiler 
of the celebrated “ Dictionaire des Con- 
temporines,"”” as privately printed in a 
pamphlet called “‘ Man and Life; Notes and 
Impressions."’ Mr, Liles sends a copy of this 
pamphlet, from which the subjoined sayings 
are taken: 


The world is known neither to the solli- 
tary nor to the worldling; it is a picture 
which must be looked at neither too far 
off nor too near. 

A single word brings to an end the friend- 
ship of a lifetime: to) break one link is to 
sunder the chain. 

Ask a man, if you were not a man what 
animal would you like to be; then will his 
character be revealed. 

An intelligent manginterests himself in 
many things for his pleasure; he attaches 
himself to one for its use. 

We often suffer more from the death of 
an illusion than from the loss of a reality. 

To live in the world we must have much 
tolerance of others; to live alone, yet more 
of ourselves, 

As one grows old it is wiser to surround 
one’s self with old books than new friends. 

Women have a way of saying all and 
telling nothing; of saying nothing and tell- 
ing all. 

Women have good eyes for details, but 

a whole escapes them: they are capital at 
miniatures, bad at architecture. 

A woman wishes to find in the man she 
— superiority of some kind—even in 
evil. 

We affront women by looking at them 
too much; we wound them when we do 
not look at them at all. 

Women love us for our talents, and adore 
us for our faults, 

A woman's success is not complete unless 
she has found some one who makes her 
suffer. 

Nature has declared a prime inequality 
between man and woman; she-is enchained 
by what she bestows; he is unchained by 
‘what he receives. 

Wit throws out sparks; genius gives us 
sunshine. 

To make one good. book sacrifice work 
enough for two or three. 

There wing they come nothings which.are every- 

eonfer elegance on carriage, 


originality upon style, perfection upon 
work, 

Progress has come to mean,.the art of 
creating new wants. 

The inequality of wealth in a democracy 
is balanced by its instability. 

Aristocracies are transformed and pass 
away, but aristocracy is immortal, 

High places are high mountains, they are 
more surely reached by sinuous paths than 
straight roads. 

Two things trouble my faith: the ani- 
mality of most men, the intelligence among 
beasts. 

Nothing makes one doubt immortality 
more than the frivolity of thought among 
the majority of mankind. 

Civilization is as thin a shell on the 
native savagery of man as the crust of the 
earth above primitive chaos. 

Life is a river which depends-less upon 
its source than upon its affluents. 


Library Week This Year, 


The New York Library Association will 
meet for the annual “ Library Week "’ from 
Sept. 21 to 30, 1901, at Lake Placid Club, 
Morningside, Essex County, N. ¥. The gen- 
eral plan of the programme, as announced 
in a circular Just received from the Secre- 
tary, is to consider each subject by a short 
opening address,*to be followed by free dis- 
cussion, for which ample time will be al- 
lowed. Fifteen minutes is the limit for 
those who open the subject, three minutes 
additional being allowed to close. The pro- 
gramme will be elastic, so that if a subject 
develops great interest the time may be pro- 
longed. The actual sessions of the confer- 
ence will occur from Sept. 23 to Sept. 28, one 
session daily being planned, but sessions 
may be concentrated if the weather proves 
stormy. Subjects will be bulletined daily. 
Among the topics considered for discussion 
are the following: 


President's address, ef which the keynote 
will be to-operation, with overture refer- 
ences to themes of discussion in the pro- 


gramme. 
‘Library Institutes,"” opened by Melvil 
report of the 


Dewey, !n connection with 
committee on districtthg the State. 

“ Library Architecture,’ opened from the 
architect's side, by Edward B. Green of 
Buffalo, 

* Literature and the Children,’’ opened by 
Miss Mae E. Schreiber, instructor in Eng- 
lish, New York State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

“A New Departure in Reading Lists,” 
opened by Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf. 

‘Book Selection,”’ in various phases, to 
be broadly considered from the literary as 
well as the library view. 

“The Desk Assistant,"’ the 
contack 


One public meeting has been arranged at 
the Parish House of St. Eustace-by-the- 
Lakes in Lake Placid; all other sessions 
will be held in the Lake Library. Many in- 
teresting people of the library world, in- 
cluding the Executive Board of the A. L. 
A., have signified their intention to be pres- 
ent, and these friends will join in discus- 
sions helping to make them notable ex- 
pressions of modern library thought. The 
New York Central Railroad and branches 
make half rates from all points on their 
lines. Application has been made for one 
and one-third fare rates, certificate plan, 
over other lines. The Lake Placid Club 
makes half regular rates on rooms, i. e., 
the cost of rooms is from 25 cents to §2 a 
day. Ordinary comfortable rooms aceom- 
modating two average about $laday. Table 
board is 50 cents a meal, or $10.50 a week. 
All interested in library work, inside or 
outside New York State, are cordially in- 
vited. 

It igs most important for the comfort of 
all that the club should know as early as 
possible how many guests it must care for. 
PerSons who intend to go should advise the 
Secretary, Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, James 
Prendergast Library, Jamestown, N. Y. If 
they wish to engage rooms they should 
write to Asa O. Gallup, at the Lake Placid 
Club. 





or point of 





Hall Caine’s New Story. 


Mr. Hall Caine’s romance “ The Eternal 
City,"’ which is nearly ready from the Ap- 
pletons, is the story of Samson and his 
struggles with the Philistines. Naturally 
there must enter into the action that temp- 
tress Delilah. Was she really as bad as 
the Old Testament depicts her? May there 
not have been some true womanly feeling 
in her? Mr. Caine in his romance traws 
certain parallels between the social edifice 
of the past and that of the present. The 
power of the Kings of to-day is not what 
it was. Shows and pageants still assort 
themselves to royalty, but their effects are 
diminishing, and hardly influence a think- 
ing people. Mr. Caine is a strong believer 
in the reign of peace. He thinks that it is 
Rome which is still to be the centre of 
action, ‘‘ the mother city of the pagan and 
Christian worlds.”" The problem the author 
of “The Eternal City” tackles is a large 
one. He acknowledges himself what are 
the difficulties of his task. To use his 
own words, Mr. Caine writes: “I have 
tried to do my best, and if in the sequel it 
should appear that I have in a measure 
retained the good-will of the public of 
American readers, so dear to me, I shall 
be abundantly satisfied and happy.” 


“We Are Coming, Father Abra- 
hem.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Reterring to the inquiry of “L. A. R.,” 
New Rochelle, N. Y., in THe New Yor« 
T.mes SaTURDAY Review of Aug. 10, just 
fourteen years ago this month an article 
written by Brander Matthews and printed 
in The Century Magazine told the story of 
the authorship of the war lyric, ‘We Are 
Coming, Father Abraham, Three Hundred 
Thousand More,” from nétes supplied by 
me. The author of the poem was James 
Sloane Gibbons, a Quaker; born in Wilming- 
ton, Del., but living in New York at the 
thane of the rebellion. He was one of the 
founders of the old Ocean. Bank and its 


cashier for a long time—a writer on finan- 
cial topics and the author of two or three 
books on banks and banking. He was an 
abolitionist of note and an @@rly editor of 
The Anti-Slavery Standard, also an o¢ca- 
sional contributor to the papers and maga- 
zines. The famous war lyric, composed 
mainly on the street while the author was 
following one of the new regiments in 
its march up Broadway, In a most exciting 
period of the war, was sent to The Evening 
Post and published without a name. Being 
in William Cullen Bryant's paper, it was 
naturally attributed to him, and was so 
sung by the Hutchinson family throughout 
the North, even after they were told the 
name of the author, who was well known 
to them. About a month after the publica- 
tion in The Evening Post, when the song 
was becoming well known, Mr. Bryant in- 
, scrted a note in The Post giving the true 
authorship. This note, in Mr. Bryant's 
handwriting, happened+rto be preserved by 
the then managing editor of The Post, Mr. 
Cherles Nordhoff, and was in his collec- 
tion of autographs in 1887. A fac simile of 
that letter will be found printed in Prof. 
Matthews's article in The Century Maga- 
zine of the above date. The other items 
came to me from Mr. Gibbons himself, 
when he was a white-haired old man. A 
further account of Mr. Gibbons will be 
fceund tn the “Life” of his wife, Abby 
Hopper Gibbons, published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
JAMES HERBERT MORSE. 


Cotuit, Mass., Aug. 21, 1901. 


The Max Muller Library for Jepan 


The library of the late Prof. Max Miller 
has been purchased by Baron Iwasaki for 
presentation to the University of Tokio. 
For several months Prof. Takakusu, a pupil 
of Prof. Miiller, has been endeavoring to 
secure the collection for his university, but 
the Japanese Patliament was not sitting, 
and no public money could be provided for 
the purpose, The Baron lately learned the 
situation, and bought the library, donating 
it to the university ‘‘in the hope that by 
the memory of Prof. Max Miller we may 
create interest in the studies initiated by 
the Professor, and benefit all those engaged 
in researches in the same fields of learn- 
ing.”’ 

These conditions were imposed by Baron 
Iwasaki: (1) That the library be kept 
separately under special care; in order to 
commemorate the name of the original 
owner; (2) that the library be open to any 
student engaged in studies similar to those 
of the Professor; (3) that the university 
will carefully avoid all danger of loss or 
injury. 

The University of Tokio is building a new 
hall for the books, which will be called the 
Max Miller Library. There are about 
13,000 volumes in the collection, exclusive 
of eighty-one Sanskrit manuscripts, some 
of them unique, and all important, and 
many fine illustrated. works. The Japanese 
were extremely fortunate to secure the li- 
brary, and the High Priest of the great 
Hongwangsi Monastery intended to buy it 
if not acquired by the university. 





A Statue of Whittier. 


It is proposed to erect a statue of Jolin 
Greenleaf Whittier in Amesbury, Mass., 
his home for over fifty years, and in which 
the greater part of his lifework was done. 
The plans to do this are by voluntary con- 
tributions of large or small amounts from 
the people all over the world to whom Mr. 
Whittier’s memory is dear, either as a re- 
former or as a poet, 

The memorial will be from a design made 
by some sculptor of established and wide 
reputation, and will cost not less than 
$10,000. All designs submitted will be ex- 
amined and passed upon by the Statue 
Committee of the Whittier Home Associa- 
tion of Amesbury and an Advisory Buard 
to be given in full later, but which will in- 
clude the names of Mr. Edmund C. Sted- 
man, the Hon. John Hay, the Hon. George 
F. Hoar, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; 
the Rev. Theodore Cuyler, D. D.; Mr. S. T. 
Pickaml, the Hon. George Von L. Meyer, 
Mr. Blues Perry, Mr. Murat Halstead, and 
President William F. Slocumb. Contribu- 
tions, whether large or small, may be sent 
to the Whittier Home Association and will 
be acknowledged at once by the Treasurer, 
Miss Emma C. Woolfenden, Amesbury, 
Mass. 





A PROPOSITION. 


There are some readers of The 
Saturday Times (we wiil not at- 
tempt to say how many) who do not 

oe our n¢w magazine, THE 
WORLD’S WORK. If you will 

send us the attached coupon, we 
will mail the Septemter issue to you, 
with the understanding that if you 
find the magaz'ne 5 ter than you 
expect, you are to send us 25 cents. 
If not, you can thidw it away and 
have no complaint from us. 


na A &C., 
Ic Utlon Sar, Now Yo 1243 
the Sertember ismse of The 
Wor Work, on the conditions named 
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Late Mr. Dennis of the Sta 
-. © “Library of Kenseas. 
- Ss 
4 millions “of doldrs ‘is the 
sum which will be expended 
in New York City in the near 
future for additional circu- 
lating libraries, Is it possibile 
that among the Ibrarians 
who will be appointed to su- 
perintend these great storehouses of learn- 
ing will be found an eQual to the late Mr. 
H. E. Dennis of the State Library of Kan- 
sas, who, notwithstanding his many trials 
and hardships, was yet able to see the 
bright side of it all, and whose biennial re- 
ports literally teem with a wit and humor 
worthy of an Artemus Ward or a Mark 
Twain? 

Mr. Dennis's death will be mourned by 
many in the library world. While looking 
up some records in connection with the 
State of Kansas in the Library of Congress, 
my attention was arrested by a footriote 
which appeared at the end of a statement 
regarding ,the disposition of the salary fund 
of the library, and which reads as follows: 

It will be observed, I’suppose, (for there 
is no disguising the fact,) that the salary 
fund is entirely exhausted. I have hereto- 
fore apologized for a similar condition when 
the salary Was larger and better able to 
take care of itself and the Librarian, but 
no apology is now necessary. The Jast on 
islature so reduced it that it was scarcely 
able to stand alone to begin with, and while 
it was intended to be for the support of the 
Librarian, he has often been compelled to 
support the salary. It was not very robust 
from the start, and | have often been com- 
pelled to walk nights with it when it seemed 
especially feeble. all can testify that at 
the times above mentioned, month by 
month, | have carefully drawn it out, like 
a sick baby, and had it been strong enough 
to make it safe I would have drawn it out 
oftener. We are mutual friends—my salary 
and i—and I have stood by it always, 
though it was small, and it has often staid 
by me for four or five days at a time—in 
the first part of the month. I know it is 
little, but I do not like to hear it abused. 
A legal friend of mine arom however, 
as the agent of another party) lately char- 
acterized my salary as an estoppel in pay. 

This was certainly a surprise and it 
seemed to call for further examination of 
his reports. As will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extracts which I have made, my 
labor was fully repaid. Under the heading 
of “ Losses" in this same report, Mr. Den- 
nis commences with the following words: 


All the world over there are more or less 
kleptomaniacs among bibliomaniacs. The 
disease spreads in all seasons of the year, 
and in all climates with equal facility. Per- 
sons exposed to old libraries containing 
many rare books filled with choice plates 
and illustrations seem most liable to the 
contagion, The symptoms of the disease 
are so variable that it is difficult to de- 
tect it, and it often requires long and pa- 
tient watching to make the proper diagno- 
sis. It may be chronic tn the least suspect- 
ed individual. The mild-mannered gentle- 
man of middie age, with a bald head, whose 
lar-suage is precise and cultivated and who 
is a zealous student of some scientific spe- 
cialty, may be in the worst stages of the 
malady, and the librarian not know it until 
too late. This is but one specimen of the 
bookworm that destroys more than he de- 
vours. Nothing approaching a specific has 
ever been discovered for this devastating 
disease. Probably the nearest to it is de- 
tection, trial, conviction, and speedy exe- 
cution. 

Mr. Dennis then to itemize the 


various books, &c., stolen from the library, 
concluding as follows: 


It seems an incongruous collection for 
purposes of larceny. The party in pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties, who pur- 
loined Mr. Young’s work on “ The Con- 
duct, Manners, &c., of the Most Refined 
Society "' will scarcely find in it a precedent 
for his act ‘Dillon on the Removal of 
Causes "’ might have suggested its removal; 
but the moral hunger of the man who ab- 
stracted the “ Revised New Testament” 
is something appalling 

In his fifth report it would 
pear that he has succeeded in detecting and 
capturing at least one of the “ klepto- 
maniacs."’ for under the heading of losses 
he says among other things: 


In all ten volumes were stolen from the 
library during the past two years. I think 
I am placing the honor where it is due 
when | say that as a book thief Mr. Samuel 
G. Farrand has no superior in Kansas; and 
while I know it is not the policy of the 
State to do any free advertising for indi- 
vidual benefit, I cannot here refrain from 
saying that the people will find Mr. Far- 
rand, wherever he may be, a most compe- 
tent bookkeeper, whether by double or sin- 
gle entry. I feel satisfied that had he re- 
mained I should have been able to secure 
him permanent State employment. 

But to return to the salary question, 
which seems to have been one of the most 
vital importance to Mr. Dennis, and upon 
which he has lavished his wit and humor. 
I will now quote in the order of his 
biennial reports.. That’ in the fifth one 
reads: 

It will be observed that the salary fund 
is entirely exhausted. I had hoped that 
there might be something left to revert to 
the general fund in the State Treasury, but 
demands of the family, and the constant 
drain on the private purse to meet the 
many calls made upon every individual in 
@ public position (no matter how small it 
may be) to aid building churches, halls, 
asylums, for the strong-minded, houses of 
retuge for the weak-minded, infirmaries, 
hospitals, &c., in entertaining. delegates, 
friends, strangers, &c., who come here reg- 
ularly, annually, enthusiastically, and nu- 
merously to attend all sorts of conventions 
and gatherings, political, social, religious, 
agricultural, medical, mechanical], scientific, 
and otherwise, during which times your 
home is turned into a “ short-order restau- 
rant,’’ your family become cooks and table- 
waiters, while paterfamilias grows round- 
shouldered carrying the market basket dur- 
ing the day and sieeps in the coal shed at 
night; to aid in sending one-legged people 
somewhere, who seem to be always far 
from home and wanting to get back, and 
hawing but one leg.and no money, seem in 
the worst possible condition for travel; to 
help clubs, societies; organizations, reform- 
ers, individual and‘collective, and all: those 
who feel that they “have views to be venti- 
lated and a mission to live in some way 
without work; to purchase tickets to all 
sorts of excursions, festivals, exhibitions, 
concérts, « evitertainments, picnics, &c. to 
few of which you care to go and to none 
of which you have-time to go,-but all of 
which are armed -with an appeal to your 
eharity—these, nd ether things to numer- 
ous to mention, have defeated my attempt 
to get along. with less, than the amount 
appropriated, untll the effort to do so has 


goes on 


biennial ap- 
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too s!aall; but that the expenses are 
large! I hope it is [tte eS 
not for increase salary, t for legis- 


lation to reduce expensés. 


In his next report, the sixth, "Mr. Dennis 
has again to call attention to sundry larce- 
nies, among which he makes special men- 
tion of the purloining of a photogravure 
called “The Youth of Bacchus,” by 
Bouguereau, from Champlin’s Cyclopedia 
of Painters and Painting, He says: 


What an artistic soul the person must 
have who is capable of such an aggravating 
mutilation of so beautiful and valuable a 
work! The act was worthy of Mr. Samuel 
G. Farrand, whose. name I tried to em- 
balm in-my last report as the most indus- 
trious expert and indefatigable book thief 
in Kansas. But Mr. Farrand not being in 
the State of Kansas, he cannot be eredit- 
ed with whatever honor the above act 
would give him in his professison. 


But his announcement this year regarding 
the fact that his salary fund is once again 
entirely exhausted is a marvel of sarcasm. 
Here it ts: 


I regret to be again compelled to an- 
nounce that the salary fund is entirely 
exhausted. The reasons are much the same 
as those stated in my last report. I have 
not been afflicted with twins or other 
causes for additional expense during the 

st two years, but the result is the same. 

have used the utmost economy in my 
mode of living, hoping that I might be able 
to leave something to revert to the general 
fund, but it has been a failure, Seven 
years of ambitious effort in this direction, 
and seven years of failure, camvince me 
that it cannot be done. My judgment is 
that if the State wishes to derive any reve- 
nue from the salary fund for the general 
fund it will have to reduce the appropria- 
tion. I do not make this as a suggestion, 
however. I think "it would be safest to 
rely upon taxation for revenue. 


We now come to the seventh report made 
by Mr. Dennis, which does him full jus- 
tice, The salary question still seems to be 
of paramount importance not only to him- 
self, but to what he later calls the “ ladder- 
climbing librarian.” His words are as fol- 
lows: 


Notwithstanding the fact that the last 
Legislature increased the salary fund, it 
will be seen that it is again entirely ex- 
hausted. I think I mentioned this probable 
result to the last Committee on Ways and 
Means, In former years, and with a less 
salary, I made diligent effort to leave 
something to revert to the general fund. 
It was not surprising that in the end the 
showing did not indicate that either I or 
the State made anything. But not to be 
able to save something now on an in- 
creased salary is mortifying. Still I feel 
that I have done the best I could in that 
direction; I have daily used careful econ- 
omy in assisting impecunious, one-legged 
pecple to travel to distant parts of the 
country; in tiding others over the heat- 
ed term, who dared not labor for, fear 
of sunstroke jn warm weather, and of 


rupturing an inherited aneurism in cold 
weather; in helping others build houses 
on imaginary lots, and repair roofs to im- 
aginary churches; in contributing toward 
the purchase of Jersey cows for families 
afflicted with a chronic want of lacteal 
secretion and a fatty degeneration of mus- 
cular activity, and to help to keep alive the 
patriotic sentiment of those who find it 
necessary to have a brass band whenever 


two or three are gathered in a political 
capacity. I think those who have applied 
to me for aid for any of the above-named 
purposes (and for many others not named) 
would testify with one accord that I have 
used rigid economy. And still the result 
is the same. It shows the fallacy of in- 
creasing salaries, I. would not be surprised, 
if the salary were raised to the munificent 
sum paid certain baseball players and 
riders of race horses, it would still be 
found to be exhausted at the end of two 
years. 


But neither time nor space will allow me 
to quote at greater length the quaint say- 
ings of Mr. Dennis regarding the various 
acts of vandalism which have been com- 
mitted in the library, and I will close by 
giving the last note which Mr. Dennis was 
destined to make in explanation of the ex- 
hausted condition of the salary fund before 
handing in his final papers. He concludes 
by saying: 


It will be observed, I suppose, (for there 
is no disguising the fact,) that the salary 
fund is entirely exhausted. This is a quo- 
tation from my last report, but it is just 
as true now as it was then. I had hoped 
to be able to turn over $12.13 to the State 
Treasurer, and would have done so but for 
the fact that long ago it became very ap- 
parent to others that the ladder-climbing 
librarian needed a new suit of clothes. 
This want was so apparent to others that 
it was not long kept from me, and as I 
always want a good thing in the way of 
clothes myself, and as I believe it the duty 
of State officers to be at least respectably 
clad, I invested the whole sum in a suit. 
I am told that if there were no suits among 
the people that there would be no lawyers, 
so that my action must certainly be en- 
couraging to the lawyers. As to the salary 
of Mr. Falls, my assistant, I have never 
been able to understand why it should be 
so small. He is efficient, and mest helpful 
both to the bench and bar, and knows the 
library. A knowledge of what he does 
would convince anybody, it seems to me, 
that his services are worth not less than 
$40 per month, and I hope it may be in- 
creased to that. The services of no page 
in the House or Senate can be daily equal 
to his in the library. 

RICHARD R. C. SIMON, 

Library of Congress, D. C., Aug. 17, 1901. 


The 
Men's 
#11 East 
man, President 
following report: 

“The annual circulation was 80,500 vol- 
umes. -The circulation for the year pre- 
ceding the’last was 23,000 and that of three 
years ago was 8,000. During the last year 
the library received $2,260, of which $2,060 
was from the city appropriation, and $200 
was from the State. The library is lo- 
cated in a thickly populated part of the 
east side of the city and is of great bene- 
fit to those who live In the neighborhood. 
In connection with the library there Is a 
reading room, containing the current maga- 
zines and periodicals as well as the daily 
newspapers.” 


Board of Trustees of the Young 
Benevolent Association: Library of 
Broadway, through 8. N. Tuck- 
of the board, made the 


with Poe, in the former country, the bigh- 
est rank among American poets. There, 
too, Whitman's genius was first fully reg- 
ognized and proclaimed through John Ad- 
dington Symonds, William Michael Ros- 
sett!, and Anne Gilchrist. - , 

Of all the poems written about Lincoin 
pone has been so well remembered as the 
four grouped together by Whitman as 
‘Memories of Président Lincoln,” the long- 
est of which, called in the American edi- 
tion, “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed,”* has just been issued from the 
Essex House Press, as Walt Whitman's 
“Hymn on the Death of Lincotn.” This 
book is the fourth in the vellum series of 
the great poems of the language, “ printed 
in love for the poet and admiration for the 
subject,”” issued from that press. 

It is printed on a beautiful quality of 
vellum; the type chosen being Unusually 
effective, but the press work fer less ad- 
mirable. The poem occupies eighteen 
pages, and is peculiarly set, there being no 
division into lines, as in the usual verse 
form; the beginning of such lines being in- 
dicated only by red lines, hand drawn, 
around the opening capital letters of each 
line. The edition is Iimited to 125 copies, 
forty of which were for America, all on 
vellum, and published at £1 2s. per copy, 
the issue being oversubscribed before pub- 
lication. 

The book contains a full-page colophon, 
which besides the usual particulars shows 
a portion of a house with a charming en- 
trance and growing plants in tubs, hand 
colored. It also contains a new set of 
‘* bloomers,"’ designed for it by Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee, also hand-colored; his motives be- 
ing Whitman's lilacs, “ with delicate col- 
ored blooms” and “ heart-shaped leaves 
of rich green,”’ and “ the gray-brown bird, 
* * * the thrush,’’ all thoroughly charm- 
ing both as to color and design. The land- 
scape frontisplece, also hand-colored, is by 
Mr. Ashbee, and introduces the thrush, the 
lilacs, “and the great star early drooped 
in the Western sky in the night,” as well 
as the coffin *‘ carrying a corpse to where 
it shall rest in the grave, * * * with pro- 
cessions long and winding, and the flam- 
beaus of the night,’’ treated emblematical- 
ly and in delicate coloring, but on the whole 
far less successfully than the bloomers. 
The book is well bound in stiff vellum, with 


title. in gold on the back, the front cover 


showing the design used throughout this 
vellum series, a rose and leaves, blind 
tooled, with Spenser's ‘* Soul Is Form,” one 
of the mottoes of the Guild of Handicraft, 
whose press is only one, and one of the 


latest, of their forms of handicraft. 
It must be remembered that all Whitman 


has written of Lincoln was the result. of 
personal knowledge and observation, writ- 
ten not from memory, from a standpoint 
of the later years, but set down in note- 
books at the hour and day, in the camps 
and hospitals, and in Washington. ‘ Spec- 
imen Days" contains word pictures show- 
ing war and its resultant circumstances 
far more convincingly and vividly than 
does “The Red Badge of Courage,”’ and 
yet not attracting half the attention. Whit- 
man's graphic descriptions are drawn, it 
must not be overlooked, from three years’ 
constant service at the front and else- 
where, not as a soldier, but as a visitor 
and nurse at camp and hospital, years in 
which so much hard work was done that 
the remaining portion of his life was 
passed in semi-invalidism. 

A lecture on the death of Lincoln, in- 
cluded in Whitman's published volumes, 
gives the most vivid picture of the tragedy 
of April 14, 1865, as wellas indicates one of 
the sources of ‘‘ When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed."”’ The day had been un- 
usually pleasant all through the land; the 
mora! atmosphere being gladdened by Lee's 
surrender and the approaching close of ‘the 
war. All this gladness was to be closely 
followed by a gloom hard to realize at 
this late day. When the sad news came, 
Whitman was staying in a house where 
there were many lilacs in full bloom. “ By 
one of those caprices which enter and give 
tinge to events without being at all a part 
of them, I find myself always reminded of 
the great tragedy of that day by the sight 
and odor of those blossoms. It never 
fails... Hence the unusual appropriateness 
of Mr. Ashbée’s scheme of ornament. One 
of Whitman's first good pictures of Lin- 
coln was prepared just after the battle of 
Bull Runa. 

The President. recovering himself, be- 
gins that very night—sternly, rapidly sets 
about the task of reorganizing his forces, 
and placing himself in position for future 
and surer work. If there were nothing else 
of Abraham Lincoin for history to stamp 
him with, it is enough to send him with 
his wreath to the memory of all future 
time that he endured that hour, that day, 
bitterer than gall—indeed, a _ crucifixion 
day—that it did not conquer him; that he 
unflinchingly stemmed it, and resolved to 
lift himself and the Unton out of it. 


The Avery Print; and Art Books.* 


“ There comes from the New York Public 


Library a néat and—to those interested in 
lithographs and etchings—a vatuable little 
pamptilet entitled ‘‘A ‘Handbook of the 
S. P. Avery Collection of Prints and -Art 
Books.” The collection represents 978 art- 
ists, and is made up of 17,775 prints... It of- 
fers a comprehensive view of the state of 
lithographs, engravings, and etchings dur- 
+A HANDBOOK. OF. THES. P, AVERY 

COLLECTION OF PRINTS AND ART 


BOOKS IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. From the De Vinne Press. 1901. 


Ecen portraits, views, buildings, and re- 
préduction of costumes, famous paintitigs, 
and statuary. By the way, inthe grou of 
photographs and other modes of reprodiic- 
tion, the fine and comprehensive series 
after the drawings and paintings of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti deserves special mention. 
We are told that many of them were fur- 
nished by the artist's brother, Mr. William 


*M, Rossetti. 


Mr. Avery’s gatherings, including some. 
of the great luminarfed in the annals 
of the art of etching, and represented 
by very Yull, and at times, as_ in the 
case of Charles Jacque, absolutely unique 
collections, Sir Francis Seymour Haden, 
J. “A. McN. “Whistler, Leopold Fia- 
meng, Felix Bahot, F. Bracquemond, 
Meryon, Guenard, Daubigny, ‘ziteken, are 
among those who can be sttidied in a 
showing of remarkable completeness. 
Others ‘are represented by characteristic 
selections from their works, while in a 
number of cases, two or three examples, 
or even one, serve sufficently well to illus- 
trate the style of an artist of less import- 
ance. 

There are over 2,500 lithographs, which 
graphically illustrate the art of drawing 
on and printing from stone, from the time 
of Senefelder’s discovery to the present. 
The varied resourcés of the art appear 
here in the earliest silver-toned efforts, 
the fine gamut of rich tones and the color 
suggestions shown by Decamos, Delacroix, 
Raffet, Gavani, and the other masters of 
the golden age of the art, the. virtuosity 
of a Menzel, the tours de force of a 
Lunois, the imaginings of a Fantin-Latour, 
or the sketchy cleverness and succinctness 
of a Whistler. 

All of these prints are accounted for in 
this handbook by alphabetical lists of the 
artists, with statement of the number of 
pieces by which each is represented. The 
books, which are fully catalogued here, 
comprise general works on prints, etching, 
and lithography, monographs on artists 
represented in the collection, and bound 
collections of etchings and lithographs, 
such as Goya's “Capriccios,” the reproduc- 
tions of Le Guay’s gems attributed to 
Madame de Pompadour, or the publica- 
tions of the English Etching Club. 

The little. handtook under notice serves a 


twofolit purpose. It will be useful as a 
guide to those who desire to study the col- 


lection, showing of what it is made up, and 
by how many examples each artist:is rep- 
resented, and, on the other hand, it will 
assist those who have a wish and the op- 


portunity to add works to the collection Ly 
showing what it lacks. 


* Geoffrey Strong.”* 


Sometimes a book recalls another quite 
vividly in spite of the difference of plot 


and style, and the reading of “ Geoffrey 
Strong"’ has conjured up the little vil- 
lage of “ Cranford ” with its simple 
daily happenings and quiet country life. 
Mrs. Richards has a rare trait of putting 


before the minds of her readers the minor 
incidents which go to form the vital events 


of the life of the New England villager. 
The story is sweet and pure, coming as 
a distinct relief from the dashing romances 
or the deep and curious character studies 
which leave the reader, these warm Sum- 
mer days, in a dismal state of introspection 
or self analysis. It is just a love story, but 
there is a sweet tenderness about it and a 
sprightly and graceful humor that makes 
it far more interesting than the general 
run of its kind. 
There is a quaint 
description of the 
respectively sixty 
Phoebe sworn to 
“the daughter of 


truthfulness too In her 

“Blyth girls,” aged 
and sixty-five—-Miss 
spinsterhood, though 
her honored parents 
could ill afford to speak lightly of matri- 
mony,” and Miss Vesta, frail and white, 
with a faint glow of pink about her like 
a white rose at sunset. They never reced 
Dickens, they had been brought up to con- 
sider him vulgar; and Browning“ind Shel- 
ley! Ah! they were—well, doubtful. Mrs. 
Hemans and Mrs. Barbauld wrote poetry, 
now, “‘ that is at once elegant and elevated 
in tone and spirit,’’ and Cowper, too, had 
been admitted in their chosen circle of 
literary friends. 

Their lives were quiet and peaceful with- 
out interruption or excitement until Dr. 
Strong came to live with them, and gave 
them a new element of interést. His was 
a bright, dashing, boyish nature, and won 
at once the affections of the gentle spin- 
sters only—alas! he would be a little in- 
delicate in his speech, as, for instance, 
his use of the word “lez” so freely. In 
Miss Phoebe’s day “limb” had been con- 
sidered more elegant, as well as—but medi- 
cal men, no doubt, took a broader view of 
these matters.”’ 

Every one of the characters in the book 
seems to assume a living interest in the 
story, although many of them are un- 
necessary to the plot—Deacon Weight, old 
Mrs. Tree, with her kind heart and pep- 
pery tongue, even Direxia, Mrs. ‘Tree's 
** maid of all work,” and the aunt of Diplo- 
ma Crotty, who had tyrannized over the 
“Blyth girls’’ for over twenty years. 
And leading in interest comes young Vesta, 
the victim of neurasthenia, who. uncon- 
sciously’ taught Geoffrey Strong so many 
things about nerves. 

Truly, there {s a charm about the book, 
not faint or elusive, but easily traced to a 
simple story of simple people told with the 
pathos and humor of real life. 


*GEOFFREY STRONG. 
ards. ifmo. Pp. 217 
T. Merrill. 75 cents, 
& Co. 


By Laura E. Rich- 
Illustrated by Fr 
Boston: Dana Estes 
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BOOKS AND MEN. 
Steal 

We hear that the work 
i: spe Levene entitled “The ~ Lover's 
Progress, Progress: Told by *Him- 
self,” mentioned last week in the cable let- 
ter to THE Times SATURDAY REVIEW, is to 
be published anonymously in London by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. It is also under- 
stood that Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly’s inter- 
rst in the matter arises from the fact that 
the manuscript was first read by him and 
that he arranged for its publication on be- 
half of the author, who desires to remain 
Rnonymous. The work is described by the 
suthor—an Englishman long resident on the 
continent of Europe—as being a true narra- 
tive of facts, drafted, however, in some 
measure, in the form of a novel. The book 
epens with a story of first leve, interwoven 
with the stirring incidents of the war be- 
tween France and Germany-in 1870. Later, 
amid a scenario crowded with acrobats, 
ballet girls, and musicians, comes a tragic 
account of the writer’s passion for a nota- 
bility of the French stage, whose early 
death, following a reckless Hfe, leaves him 
despairing. But after a period of storm and 
stress he finds his heart beating once more, 
and the final section of the work describes 
his last love, his redemption by marriage, 
and the saving of his life by his young 
wife’s devotion. Across the pages of the 
book flit various European celebrities, the 
Emperors Napoleon fIl., Francis Joseph, 
snd William IL., Pope Leo XIII., Prince Bis- 
Marck, Count Andrassy, Johann Strauss, 
Offenbach, Dumas fils, Dunglass Home, 
the medium, and others still living, to 
whom, for various reasons, the author has 
eccasionally assigned fictitious names, 

which do not entirely magk their identity. 


‘eos 
“Kim,” Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s new story, which 
will shortly appear from 
the press of Doubleday, Page & Co., in 
book form, has added interest from the 
fact that it is illustrated by the author's 
father, Mr. Lockwood Kipling. It is not 
generally known that Kipling, the elder, 
was for several years one of the central 
figures around whom the artistic educa- 
tion of native India flourished. After 
teaching the sons of Indian Princes paint- 
ing, modeling, sculpture, and woodworking 
for tén years or more, Mr. Lockwood Kip- 
ling became the Principal of the Lahore 
School of Art, where he was also curator 
of the museum. He was considered the 
most proficient Oriental scholar among 
European residents, and is said to have had 
a most marvelous knowledge of the dialects 
of India. Mr. Lockwood Kipling, who was 
born in Pickering, showed keen artistic 
tendencies from his earliest years. After 
leaving school he went into the potteries, 
where he carried off the Wedgwood Me- 
morial Art Prize. Subsequently he studied 
at South Kensington, and his services on 
the teaching staff led to his being sent by 
the Government to Bombay to direct art 
instruction there. His work would have 
sufficed to make the name of Kipling 
famous even had there not been the brill- 
fant Rudyard to add lustre to it. All the 
Kiplings are clever, and the head of the 
family is as many-sided and gifted a man 
as need be sought. He has a taste for lit- 
erature himself, and has written a valua- 
ble work, ‘‘Man and Beast in India.” His 
illustrations of his son’s newest novel are 
immensely interesting as accurate presen- 
tations of the living characters of ‘‘ Kim.” 


The Illustrator 
of ‘‘ Kim."’ 


“The Life of 
Sir Walter Armstrong’s Turner,” by Sir 
“ Turner.”’ Walter Arm- 
strong, which 
will come from the press of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons some time before Christmas, 
may well be considered one of the most im- 
portant art publications of the season. ' Sir 
Walter is the Director of the National Gal- 
lery of Ireland and the author of several 
works of commanding art Interest, notably 
“ Gainsborough and His Place in English 
Art” and “Sir Joshua Reynolds.” The 
previous published accounts of Turner’s 
career have long been felt to be either un- 
satisfactory or incomplete, and in Sir Wal- 
ter Armstrong it is believed the man has 
been found for a carefully thought out esti- 
mate of the great English artist's work 
and of the place he occupies in modern art. 
A feature of this publication will be the 
reproduction of many of Turner’s finest 
pictures. There will be at least ninety of 
these, and as the page is 15 by 11 inches 
in size, abundant room is given for satis- 
factory reproduction. The majority of them 
will appear in photograyvure, and there will 
be a number of sketches and drawings re- 
preduced in color tints: by lithography and 
kindred processes. Mr. Creal Thompson 
has had supervision of the reproductions, 
working together with the author. The 
book is an imperial quarto of about 200 
pages, with the engraved surface of the 
larger plates 6 by 9 inches. There are 
two editions, one at $40, and the other, on 
Japanese paper with a double set of illus- 
trations, at $80. Both editions are strictly 
limited, and the small allowance for the 
United States is ajready almost subscribed, 
although the book is not yet nearly ready 
for publication. 


In the good old days when 

every American city had a 
comprehensive book estore, 

it was a rallying place for 

the serious readers of the town. It was 
their habit to drop im every week or so and 


(pee cpt if it afinn 


others. It is now the established practice in 
New York, Buffalo, New Haven, and hun- 
dreds of other cities to offer on open 
ehelves a large part, or even the whole, of 
a public library. The happy result is that 
readers are interested as never before, and 
that they choose more nutritious literary 
food than if they had only catalogues to 
deal with. Take the recent experience of 
Mr. E. H. Anderson, librarian of the Car- 
negie Library at Pittsburg. He took out 
the reference works from the few shelves 
in the children’s reading room and put 
there all the non-fiction books he had 
suited to young folks, together with a good 
selection of juvenile fiction. The cheering 
consequence was a marked increase in at- 
tendance and in circulation, while the per- 
centage of fiction was reduced. 


Wisconsin has an enviable 
record in organizing traveling 
libraries. In Dunn County, 
where thirty-seven were established by the 
Hon. J. H. Stout, two gave rise to perma- 
nent institutiong, It is along the line of 
founding permanent fibraries that the State 
is now showing most activity. Mr. FP. A. 
Hutchins, the Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, finds that many 
communities want more books than can be 
supplied by a traveling system, and it is 
felt that the standard works of reference 
and the classics of Mterature should remain 
in every village, however small. The grati- 
fying feature of this development is the 
readiness with which local support comes 
forward to join hands with the good work 
of Mr. Hutchins. 


Traveling 
Libraries. 


A good many of our 
readers will remember 
“The Jukes,” published 
about twenty years ago, and reciting how 
one wretched woman became the progenitor 
of hundreds of criminals, idiots, and 
paupers. The author of that® powerful 
social study was Richard L. Dugdale, 
who founded in New York the Society for 
Political Education, now defunct. In 1891 
the society published ‘‘ The Reader’s Guide 
in Economic, Social and Political Science,” 
edited by R. R. Bowker and George Iles. 
That little book proved so useful to H- 
brarians, teachers, students, and readers 
that it led Mr. Iles to advocate the “ ap- 
praisal”’ of literature as part of the busi- 
ness of the American Library Association. 
THE New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
of July 13 described the “Guide to 
the Literature of American History,” 
edited by J. N. Larned, which the 
association expects to issue next Janu- 
ary. It is probable that the next field 
to be appraised will be that of economic 
and political literature, taken in hand on 
the same judicious plan. Mr. Larned is 
a veteran editor, and his methods in enlist- 
ing the contributors for his historical guide 
mark his sagacity in a difficult task. He 
sought and found critics of informed and 
temperate judgment who would express 
with regard to every important book the 
opinion in which the scholars of the coun- 
try in the main agree. In the economic 
and political field, where protectionists 
and free traders face each other, where 
Socialists and individualists are at swords’ 
points, the “appraising ’’ editor will have 
a path even more thorny than that of 
American history. In all likelihood the 
plan will be- to give every controversial 
work two notes, one by a critic in sym- 
pathy with the author, the other by a re- 
viewer of ‘“‘contrary mind,” 

oma 

Following the English cus- 
tom —the marriage service 
issued by the Arbendeane 

“meeriage Press having gone rapidly 

Service. out of print—Edwin 8. Gor- 
ham, successor to James Pott & Co., has 
lately issued a beautiful little edition of 
“The Form of the Solemnization of Matri- 
mony,” bearing the certificate of Samuel 
Hart, custodian of the Standard Book of 
Common Prayer, that this marriage service 
conforms in every way to canonical rules. 
The little book, in its dainty binding of 
white and gold, is the work of the Merry- 
mount Press, its typography being very 
fine. Part of the title page and the certifi- 
cate are printed in red, the false titles, 
headings of pages, and the rubrics through- 
out being also in red. The paper used is 
very attractive both as to color and text- 
ure, and is an unusually heavy weight of 
Arnold's unbleached paper, bearing a pret- 
ty water mark. The book contains a good 
double-page blank certificate, to be filled 
out by the officiating clergyman, printed in 
black between red lines, the volume also 
containing half a dozen blank pages to be 
filled with the name of witnesses. It is to 
be had at 75 cents net per copy and should 
find ready sale among churchmen. 

a — 

x Messrs. Macmilian & 

Charles Kingsley. Co. will begin in Sep- 
tember the monthly 

issue of an édition de luxe of the “ Life 
and Works cf Charles Kingsley," to be 
published in nineteén medium 8vo volumes, 
strictly limited to 525 copies, 100 of which 
have been reserved for America. The 
“ Lifes’ which will occupy the first four 
volumes, will contain a portrait engraved 
on steel by C. H. Jeens, a photogravure of 
the bust by Woolner, and photogravures 
of a portrait painted: by Mr. Lowes Dick- 
enson, and an etched portrait after the 
same artist. The text of the life is to be a 
reprint of the original unabridged edition. 
This will be followed by the novels, ‘‘ West- 
ward, Ho!” “Alton Locke,” “ Hypatia,” 
“ Hereward the Wake,” and “Two Years 
Ago,” each in two volumes,. succeeded by 
“ Yeast - Poems,” “At Last,” “ Prose 
Idylls,” and " Water Babtes, and -Heroea,” 
in single volumes the last of which will 
be issued in March, 1903. These volumes 


The Appraisal 
of Literature. 


The 
Merrymount 


will be printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clarke 
upon an antique paper specially made for 
the edition by the Dickinsons. The binding 
of the Macmillan de luxe editions is al- 
ways unusually satisfactory, the Kingsleys 
being issued in bright brown sateen cloth, 
heavily embossed with gold. The back of 
the cover, besides its lettering being en- 
tirely. covered with a design showing a 
conventionalized flower alternating with 
monograms, was designed by Turbayne. 
Orders will be taken for complete sets only 
to be: issued at 10s, 6d. net per volume, 


This little book, 
A Guide Book which is to be had at 
to Health and Dict. a shilling in paper, and 
eighteen pence in art 
canvas covers, both bindings being painted 
and illuminated by hand, is published by 
“The Order of the Golden Age,” Paign- 
ton, England. All profits arising from its 
sale are to be applied to the objects of the 
order, ‘the exaltation of humane ideals, 
the advocacy of recognition of the ‘ rights’ 
of animals to just and humane “treatment, 
the promotion of hygienic living, and the 
hastening of the time when kindness, hap- 
piness, health, benevolence, and_ spirit- 
uality shall prevail upon earth.” The book, 
which contains about 100 pages, is not so 
much a plea for health reforms or a treat- 
ise on its justification, as it is a “ guide”’ 
to reformed diet for domestic use. The 
volume contains short papers on such sub- 
jects as “Ideal Food,” “ Frutanian Diet,” 
“A Plea for Simplicity,"”” ‘‘A Plea for 
Moderation,” “ Artistic Cookery,’ “ The 
Chemical Composition of Food,” and “ Hy- 
gienic Information.” It will also be found 
to contain much useful general informa- 
tion as well as good, practical receipts for 
the preparation of vegetables, sauces, pud- 
dings, and sweets, and minute directions 
for the preparation of the most ordinary 
dishes in dainty form, for which latter 
reasons the work should appeal to a wider 
audience than vegetarians only. 


We have received the fol- 
lowing communication 
from The Library of Con- 
gress, signed by Herbert Putnam (Librarian 
of Congress) and countersigned by W. R. 
Whittlesey, (Chief of Music Division:) 
“The Library of Congress wishes to com- 
plete its Mst of foreign and American 
negro composers of music—vocal and in- 
strumental—and their works. Your co- 
operation is much desired. A reply from 
you giving such names and titles as may 
be within your knowledge would be of 
great assistance and a courtesy we should 
highly appreciate.” 


Brief, 
Personals. 


That E. B. Baldwin, at the head of the 
Baldwin-Ziegler polar expedition, has high 
hopes that he will reach the pole no one 
who reads his account of his preparations 
in the September McClure’s cai? Uoubt, but 
when we hear that Nansen has said that 
he expects Baldwin will reach the pole, we 


| prick up our ears and wonder if there 


really is any chance of his doing so. So 
many have started out after the poles this 
year that it will be strange if neither of 
them is reached. Baldwin's description 
of the news buoys which he intends to 
send out (A la Andrée’s pigeons) is particu- 


larly interesting. °,e 


A request has come to Gen. Lew Wallace 
and to his publishers, the Harpers, from 
Alexandria, Egypt, for permission to trans- 
late ‘‘ Ben Hur” into Arabic. The request 
is made by Mr. Neghib Gargour, who is 
connected with the Khedival Mail Steam- 
ship Company at Alexandria. There exists 
already an Arabic translation of “ Ben 
Hur,’ which was made by Dr. Van Dyck, 
the oldest Protestant missionary at Beirut, 
Syria. It seems particularly fitting that 
this great book should become known to 
the Arabians, for it will be recalled that 
not only the Bedouins, but also their 
horses, play @ prominent and critical part 


in the story. at 
- 


“ Fiction pure and simple, plain humani- 
ty revealed in action on nature’s stage.” 
In these words Henry van Dyke recently 
described to a friend his forthcoming book, 
“The Ruling Passion.” Further light is 
thrown upon it by the sub-title, which is 
“Tales of Nature and Human Nature.” 
In other words, while Dr. van Dyke does 
not abandon the invigorating forests and 
rivers which give his name the actual] g¢mell 
of balsam, he pushes them into the back- 
ground and fills the stage in front with 
living, doing humanity. There is no at- 
tempt to paint section or period, but just 
to get hold of the real drama of a few men 


and women. 
2 Pind 


Philip Verrill Mighels, whose new novel 
of adventure, ‘“ The Crystal Sceptre,” has 
just been issued by R. F. Fenno & Ca, 
returned to America a few days since, after 
a four years’ residence in London. “ The 
Crystal Sceptre” is Mr. Mighel’s second 
novel, and he has already won a place 
among the successful American writers in 
London, ’ 

o,° 

It seems that Mr. Ernest McGaffey, 
whose ‘Sonnets to a Wife" was most 
favorably reviewed fh Tue Times Satur- 
DAY Review, is also the author of another 
volume of verse called “Poems of the 
Town,” recently published by Richard G. 
Badger & Co. This house also has in press 
another’ volume by Mr. McGaffey, called 
** Outdoors: A Book of the Woods, Fields, 
and Marshland,” with frontispiece in pho- 
togravure. Among the contents we have 
sketches of “The Marshes in April,” 
“Plover Shooting,” “The Melancholy 
Crane,” ‘Fishing for Big-Mouth Bass,” 
“In the Haunts of the Loon,” &c. ‘ 


Harper’s for September is now 
ready. It is a number you can’t 
afford to miss. 


HARPER’S 


2» New Books and the £ 
September Magazine 


The 
Supreme 
.Surrender 


By A. MAURICE LOW 


A novel of Washington society life touche 
ing In new and startling way on one of th¢ 
most interesting questions of the day—the 
marriage problem. The book gives an ine 
side view of Washington, social and polite 
ical, and many of the leading figures will 
be easily recognized. $1.50. 


Tales of 
The Cloister 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 


In these tales Miss Jordan enters into an 
entirely new field. They are stories of con- 
vent life, of the nuns, and their pupils. All 
are told with wonderful charm and delicacy, 
and show a thorough knowledge of the life 
with which they deal. PORTRAIT IN 
TINT. $1.15 net. 


Harper’s 
Magazine 


For September 
Frederic Harrison’s 
“ Reminiscences of George Eliot”’ 


Pages 16 Short 
in Colors Stories 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York 





In the September 
LIPPINCOTT 


an Entire Novel 


A Knight « 
the Highway 


By Clinton Scollard. 


Stories by S. R. 
Crockett, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar 
and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. 


An anonymous attack 


on a recent exposure of 
WASHINGTON HIGH- 
LIFE, 


THE NEW LIPPINCOTT 


For Sale ‘Everywhere, 


PUBLISHED BY THE ABBEY PRESS. 


ONE THOUSAND WAYS 


TO MAKE MONEY 


NEW ROADS TO WEALTH 
WHERE FORTUNES ARE FOUND 


MANY CURIOUS MODES OF EARN- 
ING A LIVING 
HINTS AND HELPS FOR THE 
MILLION 


By PAGE FOX 


. one thousand ways of money-making in 

this book are one thousand nails to hang your 
Others have profited by the sugges- 

tions. may not you? . 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
Cleth. 12me. One Dollar. 
be ordered 


PUBLISHED HY THE ABRE 





zines for September. ‘The lists 
are’ restricted to periodicals 


and, while the contents are not absolutely 
complete, the omtsstons relate mainly to 
regular and familiar departments and 
some of the minor contributions. Our pur- 
pose has been to make readers acquainted 
with everything important or that for other 
reasons may have special interest for them. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


THE POOR IN SUMMBR..Robert A. Stevenson 
LOVe#. A Sonnet Marguerite Merington 
* A BURRO-PUNCHER”...Walter A. Wyckoff 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY.. 

Francis V. Greene 
SUSPENSE. Poem -Rosina Hubley Emmet 
THE BEGUILING OF THE BEARS.. 


Frederic Irland 
THE CLOCK IN THE SKY....George W. Cable 
FORBEARANCE. Quatrain...Edith M. Thomas 
PAUL REVERE AND HIS ENGRAVING.. 
Willtam L. Andrews 
THE WRONG HOUSE—More Adventures 
of the Amateur Cracksman..E. W. Hornung 
ANTACUS. Fullerton L. Waldo 
A VAUDEVILLE PURN... ..Cyrus T. Brady 
THE PINK OF COURTESY..Katherine L. Bates 
THE VOICE OF THE SEA, Poem.. 
Thomas Nelson Page 
THE PINES OF LORY.......... J. A. Mitehell 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


PRAGUB. .... 24... cscs ccsses ...¢- Arther Symons 
HIS WIFE. A Story in ‘Three Parts... 
Elizabeth & P. Ward 


THE NEW GRBRMAN NAVY....H. W. Wilson 
IN THE MIXING OF THE WATERS.. 
Chester B. Fernald 
ROOT AND ROSE. A Poem....Mary B. Hinton 
OUR LAST CANNIBAL TRIBB...James Mooney 
MISS NOEL’S REASON A. FP, Redbranche 
CATHODE RAYS. 
Joseph J, Thomson, D. Sc., F. R. 8. 
THE 8U RRENDER® OF SISTER PHILO- 
MENE. Elizabeth G. Jordan 
REMINISCENCES OF GEORGS ELIOT.. 
Frederic Harrison 
TWO CONVERTS Onoto Watanna 
OUR DWELLING PLACE. A Poem. 


8. T. Livingston 
A PARTY AT MADSIRA’S...Edward 8S. Martin 
EMBRYO AMERICANS Elizabeth Robins 
THE SAPLING. A Poem..Josephine P. Peabody 
THE PORTION OF LABOR....Mary E, Wilkins 
JOHNNY SHARK «.T, Jenkins Hains 
THE CASE OF THOMAS PHIPPS.. 


Thomas B. Aldrich 
<OLONIES AND NATION....Woodrow Wilson 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 

MID-AIR DINING CLUBS.....Cleveland Moffett 

MOLLY.... . Joseph L. Smith 

ADAM BREWSTER Lillie H, French 

THE CROWN OF THE CONTINENT. . 


George B. Grinnell 
THE CITY OF LIGHT. (The Pan-American 
Exposition) 


David Gray 
GOSSIP OF THE SWITCH.- SHANTY. 
* Charles De Lano Hine 
THE FALSE GODS OF DOC WEAVER. 
Elis P. Butler 
D’'RI AND I Irving Bachetier 
THE ANNEXATION OF CUBY..Alice C. Hegun 
AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTER: 
William L. Picknefll Edward W. Emerson 
FIGHTING FROST Alexander McAdie 
THE MAGIC OF THE INVISIBLE.. 
Henry Harris 
DANIEL WEDSTER..........4 John B. McMaster 
ISAM’S SPECTACLES Harry 8. Edwards 
LOUIS PHILIPPE IN THE UNITED 


. Parker 
HOW I SAVED BEN 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE HAWATIAN ISL- 
The Right. Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
(Bishop of New York.) 
TRENT'S TRUST 


Bret Harte 
THE END OF SUMMER........ Madison Cawein 
EDMUND BURKE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION... 
THE MIRAGE OF THE HOMBSICK.. 
Edith M. Thomas 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD. The 

Southern People During Reconstruction. . 
Thomas Nelson Page 

HUNTING BIG REDWOODS 

Alice Brown 
W. J. Stillman 
Edith Wharton 

DRAMATIC 


MOULD AND VASE 
REMINISCENCES A 

CRITIC. II Henry Austin Clapp 
THE CITY AT NIGHT Rollin Lyndet Hartt 
THE FUTURE OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


Charles A. Conant 
SEA RHAPSODY Richard Burton 
AUDREY. 


>, -~2 Mary Johnston 
TEN YEARS OF UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION. s . Powell 
JAPANESE PLANTS IN AMERICAN GAR- 
DENS... Frances Duncan 
BIG-GOVER NOR-AFRAID,. William R. Lighton 
NOTES ON THE REACTION.. 
An Emmersonian Democrat 
LIZA WETHERFORD.. Virginia Woodward Cloud 
NIGHT PIBCE.......sesessccveeens Arthur Colton 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS: AN ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITORIAL INTERPRE- 
TATION. With portraits 

RECONSTRUCTING AN ARCHIPELAGO.. 

BUILDING AN AMERICAN BRIDGE IN 
BURMA ...csccccssescccvessess J. C. 

FREDERICK D. TAPPEN....William J. 

THE RESULTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
IN PORTO RICO William H. 

THE PORTO RICAN COAT-OF-ARMS.. 

THE BIGGEST SHIP.. 


Francis FE. Leupp 
Chalmers Roberts 
FINANCING TRUSTS. ..-E. J, Edwards 
THE REMARKABLE WORK OF THE 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM..Sylvester Baxter 
A SUCCESSFUL PAGE-PRINTING TELE- 
GRAPH Maximilian Foster 
A LEADER OF MODERN INDUSTRY.. 
Arthur Goodrich 
A MAKER. OF NEW FRUITS AND 
FLOWERS Liberty H. Bailey 
SAVING BOYS FROM CRIME..Lillie H, French 
THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR AND THE 
PUBLISHER.... An Unknown Writer 
THE BEST PLAN TO SAVE MAGAZINE 
LITERATURE  ...-ecssseseee- M. B. 
AMONG THE WORLD'S WORKERS..... 


Turk 
Boies 


Hunt 


Corse 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


NOTES OF THE rae AMERICAN EX- 
POSITION. Robert Grant 
THE es VALUE OF THE EXPOS!I- 


TIO: 
THE CITY OF THE FUTURE—A PROPH- 
WIT... nn ccnccccscces .-John Brisben Walker 
MR. DOOLEY ON THE MIDWAY..F. P. Dunne 
SOME NOVELTIMS AT BUFFALO FAIR.. 
Julian Hawthorne 
ORGANIZATION AS APPLIED TO ART.. 


c. Y. Turner 
ATHLETICS AND THE STADIUM.. 
James E. Sullivan 
THE Bo apple BABY AND NIAGARA 
ALLS as+eeeeeees-Arthur Brisbane 
THE * ORGANIZATION OF AN EXPOsI- 
TION .. “W. I, Buchanan 
wT PROGRESS DURING THR .- 
one ° ++eee+Michael I. Pupin 
ACETYLENE G “Lieut. Col. David P. Heap 
THE AMERICA®90 THE WORLD. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
@HE EXHIBIT OF HUMAN NATURE.. 
Lavinia Hart 


pashli 


Benjamin H, Ridgeley 
TS Se ee Newoobal 


THE STEPMOTHER...........Kate M. Cleary 
REPORT IONS, OF LAWREN BAR- 


or THE OLD GUARD... 
COLONIAL FIGHTERS tT Yotie 
OUT. ittam Die 


WEI Pim Uy WAN OO, 

alter Wellman 

pt Por WR. - Kipling 
NEXT TO THE GROUND—i INSECTS. . 

Martha Lg Willlams 

THE OKAPI..............8ir Harry H. Johnson 


THE FORUM. 


SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


THE COMMERCIAL rasa yieed oF Fg 
BRITISH EMPIRE...... 
ENGLAND, PORTUGAL AND THE ‘gouT 
” Den Beer Poortugael 


lor 
APRICAN REPUBLI 


THE IDEAL SCHOOL AS BASED ON 
op Ps ns fh dabsaina.. .G, Stanley Hall 
Vv oe 
anes Bi igh, Bourinot 
LECT OF OL 
POETRY... Fae oN Karl Blind 
A MODEL FACTORY TOWN...Leonora B. Ellis 
CAN CUBANS GOVERN CUBA?.. Edmond Wood 
THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE.. 
Fret. Peter T. i 
FINLAND'S PLIGHT........ ugene orter 
THB EVOLUTION OF THE ABESICAY 
tis GERMAN TARIFF PROPOSALS -_ 
emi we Jacob Schoenhot 
8 ERN PROBLEM.. 
THB SOUTH . George i hinder 
ESSAY AS MOOD AND FORM.. 
= Prof. Richard Burton 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


SEPTEMBER, 1901. 
THE CHILDREN’S ROOM AT THE SMITH- 


«sees, Albert B. Paine 
COUNTER-THOUGHTS. Mary Mapes Dodge 
JOHN-A-DREAMS. Verse 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. : 
John Bennett 


A DOUBLE HERO. Story...Plizabeth H. Miller 
PICTURE. A September Morning. 
HER SIGNATURE. Verse Maurice Clifford 
THE OBSERVING SPORTSMAN. 

Wilmot Townsend 
JINGLE.. osescese 


.G. G. Wiederseim 
A FAMILY REUNIO ‘Verse.. Abbie F. Brown 
A BLOT TRA 


NSPORMED. Verse. 
A SONG FOR SCHOOL. Verse.. 


Lida 8. Price 

Laura E. Richards 

THE IMP AND THE DRUM. .Josephine Daskam 
CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. 

1X.—The Dynamite Worker. ..Cleveland Moffett 
A THOUSAND ¥BARS AGO. 

Seri Harriet = Comstock 
THE GIRL IN THE WELL. Verse....A. B. P. 
TWO STRANGE ANIMALS.. John R. Coryell 
A MODEL SPELLER ...Charles B. Loomis 
THE JUNIOR CUP—AFTERWARD. Serial.. . 

Alien French 


THE CRITIC, 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


THE LOUNGER 
PROF. SAINTSBURY’S HISTORY OF 
CRITICISM Lewis B. Gates 
“ ELECTRA" AND THE PROGRESSIVE 
MOVEMENT IN SPAIN Havelock Ellis 
LITERARY DRILL IN COLLEGE 


Gerald S. Lee 
A NEW POET . Gilder 
THE COMIC PAPER IN AMERICA... 
William H. Shelton 
SWIFT'S “ JOURNAL TO STELLA "’.. 


+ A. Aitken 
REAL CONVERSATIONS.......William Archer 
TALES OF A TRAVELER......Charles J. Wood 
THE DECADENCE 
VICTOR HUGO, ROMANCIER....Paul Bourget 
AT PARTING—VERSE John Vance Cheney 
RECENT NOVELS REVIEWED. 
DMITRI WEREJKOWSKI Herbert Trench 
CONCENTRATION. . 

Sarah Cowell Le Moyne and Carolyn Shipman 
WINTER AT DELPHI—VERSE..WIl! 8. Cather 
“ THE LITERARY ASPIRANT AGAIN et 

By An Aspirant Editor. 


‘*NEW’’ LIPPINCOTT 


MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


A KNIGHT OF THE HIGHWAY.. 
Clinton Scollard 
PARIS 


. Carryt 
WINWOOD'S LUCK Burton Harrison 
THE BARBAROUS BABE . Ayrton 
MRS. NORTH . B. James" 
ASPIRATION Madison Cawein 
WHAT HAPPENED AFTER MARY Mc- 
ARTHUR CUT HER FINGER.. 
5. R. Crockett 
“LIFE AND DEATH GO FORTH EACH 
DAY" Geraldine Meyrick 
FIREFLIES Cora A. M. Dolson 
VILLAGE LIFE IN MEDIAEVAL ENG- 
Prot. B. P. Cheyney 
TWO LONDON LYRICS.........++.> I. Zangwill 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF SILAS_ BOL- 
LENDER L. Dunbar 
-Eben E. Rexford 
IN A SECOND- HAND SHOP...Dr. C. C. Abbott 
SERIATIM Marguerite Merington 


THE SMART SET. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


A NEW BONNET FOR MARY....Caroline Duer 
THE WISH THAT CAME TRUE.. 
Guy Wetmore Carryl 
UNTYING THE KNOT Mrs. Sherwood 
MRS. MACK'S EXAMPLE. .Flora Bigelow Dodge 
THE POMPS OF SATAN Edgar Saltus 
MARIONETTES Theodosia Garrison 
HIS PROPHYLACTIC FLIRTATION... 
Guy Somerville 
THE PRICE OF HONOR Lloyd Osbourne 
THE QUEEN OF THE FAR COUNTRY.. 
Prince Viadimir Vaniatsky 
UNDERBRUSH Julien Gordon 
FADETTE—NEW ORLEANS..Malcolm Douglas 
THE TRANSMOGRIPICATION OF DAN.. 


H. J. W. Dam 
THE ISLAND OF LOVE.. 
Richard Stillman Powell 
THE SUPREME HOUR 


Madisen Cawein 
Kate Jordan 
VAN PUYSTER'S GODMOTHER... Harry C. Carr 
LOVE'S LIMITATIONS Roy Farrell Greene 
THE COMPANION TO VIRTUE.. 
Gertrude F. Lynch 
FULFILMENT Doeffield Osborne 
THE PICTURE OVER THE MANTEL 


Justus Miles Forman 
CENDRILLON Michel Provins 
MERELY MATERIAL . Holbrook 
A SNOWSTORM IN AUGUST.. 

Frank Roe Batchelder 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


BALLOONING AS A SCIENCE AND A SPORT. 
Edward 8S. Holden, LL. D. 
REJUVENATED EGYPT Douglas Story 
COUNT HANNIBAL, Chapters XXV-XXVII.. 
Stanley J. Weyman 
THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE SEA.. 
Hartley Davis 
RULERS AT WORK Fritz Cunliffe-Owen 
MARVELOUS CONEY ISLAND..Guy W. Carryl 
THE GIRL FRESHMAN... 
Alic? Katherine Fallows 
THE DISCOVERER. A Short Story..Ira S. Dodd 
THE PROFESSION OF ARCHITECTURE.. 
J. P. Coughlin 
CAT RAISING AS A BUSINESS.. 
Mabel Cornish-Bond 


THE 


Hough 


GAS ENGINES FOR PLEASURE Seat 
COURSING IN KANSAS AND RASEAE 
jen th Morton 
THE GRAND PRIX DE ss 
mee Carryl 
SIR THOMAS LIPTON AT on: 
zald | ewnan 


THE MAINS GUIDE ale See 
CAMP Herbert L. Jillgon 


Frank S. Peer 


LAWN TENNIS ON THE CONTINENT... 
Clarence Hobart 
THE NEW MEASUREMENT RULE IN 
YACHTING AND SOME OLD NES. 
Clinton 
PRACTICAL MOUNTAIN CLIMBING .- 2 
Anni 1" 
EVOLUTION OF SPORT WITH THE GUN... 


Wirt Gerrare 

THE MASCALLONGE IN FLAMBEAU 
WATERS. ++++..-H. 8. Canfield 
THE SAVING OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. 


THE BOOK WORLD. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


THE WOMAN'S LAW CLASS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW bn Ee 
rique See, 
CONCORD...........- .--Caroline Edna Jahason 
THE LITTLE BROWN THRUSH. Daniel Morgan 
7 a vere OF OUR PRESI- 


John De Morga: 
THE GIANT'S GATH Max Pemberton 
INTRODUCED BY A SPIDER.....Elliot Walker 
Tae Ae ee TO THE 
i 
WHITE VIOLETS.... * erie A, Wiles 
WHERE Gas BEDE 


ENDED 
¥'S WOOING. Ss B. Rogers 


TH a CrP eicice: 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


THE MOTHER OF SAM HILL’S WIFE'S 

SISTER ohn Uri Lloyd 
JOHN R. THOMPSON AND HIS LONDON 

DAIRY, 1864-5...Gen. James Grant Wilson 
LADIES’ DAY AT THE tag a 10 

orence Bi Crofford 

THE EYES OF LOVE Carolyn Wells 
JAMES BRENTWOOD PREBLE, SEC- 

OND t Hughes 
HOLGAR DANSK V. Risley 
THE LETTERS OF VERDI. .Henry W. Thomas 
A TOUCHING SCENE, (a dialogue). 


Tudor Jenks 
THE mew —~ —-y TREB.. 
iardner S. Teali and Kenneth Brown 
THE GULLS . M. Montgomery 
ONE — RY OF DRAMA. Seventh pa- 
Chartes Henry Meltzer 
THE VICTORS Theodosia P. Garrison 
ACCORDING TO HIS LIGHTS.. 
Charlies B. De Camp 
DESTINY Aloysius Coll 
AN HOUR WITH MRS. GILBERT. Cc. H. M. 
MUSIC—THE ENGLISH OPERA SEASON... P. 


EVERYBODY’S MAC MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


THE CAPTURE OF EMILIO AGUIN- 
ALDO Frederick Funston 

THE SURVIVORS... -Maximilian Foster 

SHBERREAP’S EXCLUSIVE 

THE BIRTH OF AN AM VOL- 


C. Mart Merriam 
BILLY THE KID. 
TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND.. 


By an Author 
THE AVERAGE AMERICAN....Henry Gannett 
PEACE OF THE WOODS....Arthur Guiterman 
PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART.. 
Chartes H. Caffin 
IHE PRICE OF THE STAR....Sharlot M. Hall 
A CASTLE ON THE BRANDYWINE.. 
Charles Major 
A. B. APPLETON, “ PIRUT ”..Holman F. Day 
THE BIGGEST TUNNEL IN THE WORLD 
—THE SIMPLON......Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 
THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HIOME.. 
J. P. Mowbray 
THE SOCIAL VALUE OF GOLF ..E. F. Benson 
O’ HARA THE STRATEGIST Elliott Flower 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY.. 
The New York Exchanges for Women’s 
Katharine Newbold Birdsall 
A Novel Occupation for Women. A 
‘“Private Librarian ’’....Elizabeth Jamison 
“Boots and Shoes."" A Western Wo- 
man's Success in the Woman's Shoe- 
blacking Venture.. 
Katharine Newbold Birdsall 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 
RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
SOME AMERICAN CARTOONS OF 
MONTH. 
WINFIELD scoTT 
ADMIRAL OF THE 


THE 


SCHLEY, A REAR 
UNITED STATES 
Park Benjamin 
AUTOMOBILE- MAKING IN AMERICA. 
J. A. Kingman 
THE ECONOMICS OF CATTLE-RANCH- 
ING IN THE SOUTHWEST... Robert M. Barker 
KANSAS AFTER THE DROUGHT.. 
Prof. Frank W. Blackmar 
HERBERT B. 


ADAMS: A Sketch.. 
Richard T. Ely 
ROBERT KOCH AND HIS WORK 
Herman N. Biggs, M. D. 
THE STEEL STRIKE Talcott Williams 
LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 
THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 
THE NEW BOOKS, 
INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


SEPTEMBER, 1901. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
THE QUEEN OF QUELPARTE. 
Archer B. Hulbert 
A BIT OF SPAIN UNDER OUR FLAG.. 
Leonora B. Ellis 
A FLORENTINE MONK’S ROMANCB.. 
Elizabeth M. Elgin 
ARCADY. Verse Clinton Scollard 
A DAY IN TENERIFFE....Mary Cholmondeley 
MAMMY’S LOVE STORY Julia B. Tenney 
THE RUIN AND LEGEND OF KYNAST.. 


Anna L. Vester 
THE BEATIFICATION OF AS 


AINT. 
Charles B. Todd 
A PESTALOZZIAN PILGRIMAGE... 
S. Louise Patteson 
INDIAN BASKETRY IN HOUSE DECORATION. 
George Wharton James 
HISTORIC SWORDS Rudolph Iityd Geare 
A BLACK HUSSAR AT WATERLOO.. 
Francis N. Thorpe 
MISSION SCHOOLS IN CHINA..Mary H. Krout 
THE NIGHT HAWK. Verse.. 
James Courtney Challis 


HOWE JOURNAL, 


SBPTEMBER, 1901. 
WITH SETON-THOMI’SON IN THE WOODS.. 
Myra Emmons 
MISS ALCOTT’S LETTERS TO HER “ LAU- 
RIE” Edited by Alfred Whitman 
THE LATEST WEDDING STATIONERY.. 


Charles Young 
THE LAST OF THE JOURNAL'S PRIZE PHO- 
TOGRAPHS. 


CATS THAT DRAW SALARISS.. 
Hugh Netherton 


THE LADIES’ 


THE PELINSATOR. 
1901. 
GOOD FURNITURE’ WELL 


USTRATED) 
1ES AND P. 


TH' BOGIE UP STAIRS....Truman R. Andrews 
WOMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS AND THEIR: 
WORK. No. 1..............:+000.dUam C, Abel 
A LOVE OF PLAINS. 


Hartwell Catherwood 
LOVES. 


RUSKIN 
-++++-Clara EB. 


STORIES OF AUTHO! 
AND FITZGERALD.. lin 
-Mrs, Prank rned 


VANCES. . 
THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUF- 
¥YALO. Third Article........N. Hudson Moore 
vat SOLITUDSS. . --»-Jeante Drake 
TOAS' Sherm. 


Frank D. 
BANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES... 
mma Ha 
THE CHILD'S DAY, No. 3.Dr. Grace P. arven 
THE NEWEST BOOKS Laura B. Starr 
bg 7 epee AND HOUSEKEEPING OF TO- 


See esecreeisesssece eee ay 
WHEN WE ENTERTAIW.. “Margaret fiat 


“sos «Maran 
PRACTICAL GARDENING. . Pew 


cheeks were McLeod 
arolyn Halsted 


Helen M. Winsl 
GIRLS’ INTERESTS AND sisi, Ms fh 


Prisei 
HOW SOME AUTHORS write WSketleld 


Katherine Louise Smith 
———————————— es 


Among the Northern Pineries.* 


An understanding of certain phases of 
life and character—carefully if not descrip- 
tively developed—touches of unforced hu- 
mor, and a good deal of genuine human 
feeling, are no bad equipment for a writer 
of fiction. And the author of “A Be- 
leaguered Forest "' has all these things. She 
allows her tale to be told by the mouth 
of her heroine, Regina Grey, who in the 
350 pages of the book is seen to grow from 
@ reckless, bewitching girl into a tender, 
sympathetic woman. 

Regina, an orphan, has lost the little 
money with which she has been able to 
keep a studio, and dabble in art and Bo- 
hemianism. She is considering the ques- 
tion whether she shall measure laces in a 
shop or wear a nursemaid’s cap with white 
ribbons, when Basil Oliver appears and of- 
fers her his name. She does not love him, 
but she is impetuous, and the life of pov- 
erty which stares her in the face deters 
her from it, while the life of adventure 
opened to her fn the pineries (Oliver is a 
rich lumberman) attracts her. So she ac- 
cepts his offer of marriage, and then her 
moody, strange lover leaves her to reflect 
upon the thing she has done. Regina, com- 
menting upon the moment, says: 

As for me, I turned apart into. the 
woods and staid there until late in the 
afternoon feeding on wild berries and drink. 
ing from a feeble stream among the ferns. 
The water was bitter, but it was cold. And 
it was all I had to drink. There was no 
wine in my cellar. Who was I that I 
should refuse a cold and bitter drink? 

That is all. And too late the girl learns 
the truth. She has married an opium eat- 
er. There, alone with him in his camp, she 
helps him fight hard for his former man- 
hood which is being wrecked. It is the 
pines which help her most of all perhaps, 
to be brave and true, and to do her wifely 
duty. She loves them in their vastness, 
their hush and beauty. From the very first 
their serenity had been a home welcome 
to her. She says of her first glimpse of the 
forest whose trees reached up loftily and 
religiously, and caused the tears to trem- 
ble on her cheeks: “ This must be perfec- 
tion! I did not know it was to be given me 
in all my life to look upon anything per- 
fect. I thought only the dying were satis- 
fied—but this satisfies me.” And it was 
lying under her king of trees, a giant Nor- 
way, that she found the dead body of Oli- 
ver one day after a Winter of terrific strug- 
gle with him. The snow had previously 
blown from the red pine needles at that 
place. But now there was a little more req 
on them, and a sharpened razor lay hard 
by. 

Mrs. Peattie’'s new novel is not without 
fulfillment as well as promise. If it were 
followed by something stronger we should 
not be surprised. It must be confessed, 
however, that it falls somewhat behind 
“Jim Laneey’s Waterloo,’” the aesthetic 
pathos and the special artistry of which 
would have been commended even by so 
severe a short-story critic as’ Mr. Henry 
Hariand. 





Prof. George James Bayles of the School 
of Political Science in the Columbia Univer- 
sity, has prepared a book presenting a gen- 
eral view of the legal condition of women 
throughout the United States. It wil! short- 
ly come from the press of The Century 
Company, with the title, “Woman and 
the Law."’ Woman's property rights and 
the grounds of divorce are fully consid- 
ered in the light of the existing statutes 
in the various States. 


Balzac’s dramatic works are shortly to 
make their appearance from the press of 
Laird & Lee in what is prebably the first 
English translation ever attempted. The 
piays, which will be presented in two vol- 
umes, are five in number, and entitled 
“ Vautrin,” “ Quinola’s Resources,”’ ‘ Pa- 
mela Girraud,"" “The Stepmother,”” and 
‘*Mercadet.” The text will be presented 
upon deckel edge paper, with illustrations 
from the first French edition. 


*THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. 


By 
Elia W. Peattie. Pp. 349. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 


12mo 


$1.50. 
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BOOKS AT AUCTION, | 
et 


Caxton’s Royal Book, Extra Ilus- 
trated, and Volumes from the 
Daly Library. 

E last book sale of the Lon- 
} don season, held at Sotheby's 
| July 20-31, brought forward 
some remarkable books and 
| manuscripts, including a se- 
lection from the library of Col. 
Drake and several extra il- 
lastrated volumes from Daly's cotlection. 
The most important book was “ The Ryall 
(or Royal) Book; or Book for a King,” 
printed by Willlam Caxton about 1487. 
This copy, one of five perfect examples 
known, belonged «in 1877 to G. E. Martin. 
It measures 10 by 7% inches, and was ap- 
parently bound up originally with several 
examples of Pynson’s press. The bidding 
began at 100 guineas, and quickly reached 
five times that sum. One thousand pounds 
was soon bid for the volume, and at £1,050 
the younger Quaritch became a competitor. 
From this point till the successful bid of 
£1,550 the battle was between the son of 
the late great dealer and Pickering’s repre- 
sentative, but Quaritch secured it for this 
record price, and the volume went to the 
Piccadilly shop that has sheltered so many 
Caxtons in the past. 

William Blades recorded five perfect and 
two imperfect odpies of “‘ The Royal Book,” 
but at least one more faulty example is 
now known. The finest copy known is now 
in the Spencer-Rylands library, at Man- 
chester. It measures 11 by 8 inches, and 
is the last perfect copy sold at auction, 
Buceleuch’s, which fetched £365 in 1889, 
lacking one keaf. This is the Gustavus 
Brander copy, sold in 1815 for £85 1\s., for 
£73 10s. in 1819 at the Marquis of Bland- 
ford’s sale, and for £61 19s. in 1829 at 
Hipbert’s sale, when Lord Spencer secured 
it, and it joined the fifty-six examples of 
Caxton's art In his wonderful collection, 
which is now happily removed from the 
auction room. The Cambridge Public 
Library has two perfect copies, and one 
is in the Bedfordshire Genera! Library. The 
Martin copy is the fifth perfect example. 
It was exhibited at the Caxton exhibition 
in 1877, together with the Spencer and 
Bedfordshire copies. The British Museum 
copy, with ene leaf in fac simile, was pur- 
chased for George Ill. in 1773 at the West 
sale for £10. The recent price of £1,550 may 
have seemed high, but when one considers 
that this was probably the last opportunity 
to purchase a perfect copy, it is astonish- 
ing that a larger sum was not given. Such 
a book has no fixed commercial value, but 
is worth as much as any one is willing to 
give. 

A total of £4,969 was realized for the 
1,031 lots in the sale. The eighteen lots 
from the Daly library fetched only £233 4s. 
According to some of the papers, one would 
have thought an‘ important portion of the 
collection had remained unsold. Other 
prices of interest were as follows: 


Alken’s “National Sports of Great Brit- 
ain,” 1821, first edition, with all the col- 
ored plates in perfect condition, £75. ee 
other copy fetched the same sum July 23.) 

Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Comedies and 
Tra, ."’ with the first edition of “ The 
Wild Goose Chace,” 1647-52, £22; Boydell’s 
* Shakespeare,"’ 1802, &c., with 10,000 extra 
plates (Daly's co ) ; Geneste’s “‘ Seme 
Account of the e, 1060-1880," 
enlarged to twenty-eight volumes by the 
insertion of many plates wand 420 auto- 
graph letters of famous players, (Daly's 
copy,) £69; Hawkins‘’s “ Life of Edmund 
Kean,” in three volumes, many Taits 
and views inserted, (Daly's copy,) £48. 

Kelmscott Press Chaucer, 1896, copy bound 
by Birdsall, exhibition binding, 10s, 
(the highest i. yet weld & in England); an- 
other copy, anoth er, £81. 

mbites = * Works,” 1897-1900, twent 
umes 0; (this is a big depreciation. 

Montaigne’ s “Bssayes,” 1008, Florio's ver- 


aise. 
ew Testament in Welsh, “ Testament 
Newsad, " 1567, (first edition in that lan- 
guage, printed in London by H. Denham,) 
cking title page and stained throughout, 
£71; rfect or imperfect, only a few cop- 
fes of this work are now extant; those 
which are perfect are among the greatest 
rarities known to collectors.) 
* Metamorphoses,” translated by 
a: manuscript notes by J. R. 
“ Promptorius Puerorum,” 1499, printed 
by Pynson, (the first English and Latin 
dictionary, the source of many old English 
words and phrases now obsolete,) 5; 
(this is a very rare imprint. Pynson started 
his press in 1492. He was the first typo- 
Frag rele Bee introduced th: 


vol- 


e€ page 


it an aie as well as the leaf 


TIL,” (1602,) ry 
— other early plays, all im- 


are’s “ Works,”* (uzsers asi- 
Shakespeare’ Kc., tended 


y 10s. 
mene 1 Clout.” (1595,.) “ Fowre 
ca in ane yet... poor ‘Segoe at £ 
£130. 


““ Works,” (1894-99,) thirty 


pedition to Spanish waters. Among other 
prices of importance were these: 

Alken’s “ Delineations of Field 8 
(1821,) original issue, extremely rare 
fine and perfect state, £75. 

Alken's “ British Sports, ” (1821,) a large 
and fine copy, £75. 

“Breviarium m 
iensem,”’ saree (4 
edition, £39 

Browning's “Bells and Pomegranates,” 
(1841-46,) eight parts complete, original 
black cloth, unex}, £20 5s. 

Browning's “ raracelsus,” first edition, 
boards, uncut, paper label, wae and clean 
as when issued, 2 15s 

A colléction of Hornabooks, te Eo” and 
Lecterns, seventy-one ——— 

La Fontaine's “ Fables C oisies,’ 1755-9, 
on ‘*‘grand papier de Hollande,’ brifiiant 
impressions of the plates, but three or four 
missing, £77. 


On July 27 H. H. Hodgson & Co. sold a 
miscellaneous collection of books, which 
included a copy of Shelley’s ‘ Alastor," 
first edition, original boards, uncut, but 
with back missing. The sum of £44 was 
given for it, while Shelley’s “ Laon and 
Cythna,”’ 1818, uncut, sold for £15. 


rts,” 
n such 


um ad usum Paris- 
.) Tine woodcuts, rare 


A collection of autograph letters and his- 
torical documents was sold at Sotheby's 
July 22-23, at which £144 15s. was given for 
eight unpublished letters of Dr. Johnson, 
written between Oct. 22, 1762, and Oct. 4, 
1783, to Robert Chambers, who was Judge 
at Bengal and long a friend of the doctor. 

The sum of £24 was given for a four-and- 
a-half-page letter written by Shelley on 
May 3, 1816, on the eve of his departure 
for Genoa with Mary Godwin and Claire 
Claremont. A letter of Thomas Gray, <om- 
menting on contemporary affairs in 1758, 
and referring to one of the exploits of the 
King of Prussia, sold for £11. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


—su 
Up to and including Thursday afternoon. 
History and Biography. 
TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. Essays. By 
Aylmer Maude. 12mo, Pp. New York: 
A. Wesseis Company. §1.50. 
SOUVENIR OF SIR ARTHUR SULLIV. 
Mus. Doc. M. V. O. A Brief Sketch of His 
By Walter J. Wella. Par- 
and iilustrations, Square 
M. F. Mans- 





Life and Works. 
trait, fac similes, 
follo. Pp. vill.-103. New York: 
field. $1.50 net. 

THE bg natn tl DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
By Charles Morris. 12mo. Pp. 607. Phila- 
delphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. $2. 

SUCCEEDED. Life Stories of 

Men Told by Themselves. By 
Orison Swett Marden. Iustrated. 12mo. Pp. 
205. Bosten: The Lothrop Company. $1.50. 

REPORTS OF MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA AND CHINA. July, 1901. 
No. 33. Octavo. Pp. Washington: 
Government Printing ffice. (Paper.) 

THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA. Its Value and De- 
velopment. By W. SBleloch. Ifustrations, 
maps, and diagrams. Svo. Pp. xvi. . 
New York: Deubleday, Page & Co. $3 net. 

THE NAVAL BATTLE OF SANTIAGO. ay A. 
K. McClure. 12mo. Pp. 0. (Pamphiet.) 

THE MACDONOUGH-HACKSTAFF ANCES- 
TRY. Limited edition of 300 copies. Square 
octavo. Pp. 526. Thirty-six fllustrations and 
complete index, $5. After Jan. 1, 1902, $7.50. 
Rodney Macdonough, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Escnyn aud Poetry. 
THE WISDOM OF PASSION; or, THE MOTIVE 


Mystic River Book Company. 
MY LADY ISOBEL. A Tale. By Mabel Dibble 
Taylor. 12mo, Pp. %. New York: G. W. 
Diliingham Company. . 

BACK TO THE SOIL; OR, FROM TENEMENT 
HOUSE TO FARM COLONY. By Bradley 
Gilman. 12mo. Pp. xix.-242. Bestom: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.25. 

LIFE AND HOW TO LIVE IT. By Auretta 
Roys Aldrich. 12mo. Pp. 186. Philadelphia: 
Drexel Biddle. $1 net. 


Religion. 

THE MYSTERY OF BAPTISM. By Rev. John 
Stockton Axtell. 12mo. Pp. vi.-306. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalis Company. $1.20. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. Containing the Ol and 
New Testaments. Translated out of the orig- 
imal tongues. Betng the version set forth 
A. D. 1611. Compared with the most ancient 
authorities and revised A. D. 1881-1885. 
Newly edited by the American Revision 
Company, A. D, 1901. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 


THE MODERN AMERICAN BIBLE. 8t. Lake. 
(Gospel Acts.) The Books of the Bible in 
Modern American Form and Phrase, With 
Notes and Introduction. By Frank Schell 
Ballentine. 16mo. Pp. 331. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents. 

PULPIT POINTS FROM LATEST LITERA- 
TURE, By J. F. B. Thuling. Illustrations by 
Preachers and Teachers. 12mo. Pp. ix.-339, 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.40 net. 

SERMONS ON ISAIAH. Sketches of —_ Ser- 
mons on Texts from Isaiah. By B. 


Tinling. 12mo. Pp. 143. New runs ~~ s_ 
Whittaker. 50 cents. 


SERMONS ON THE PSALMS. Analyzed by 
J. B. Tinling. 12mo. Pp. 142. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. cents. 

BERSIER'S PULPIT. An Analysis of All the 
Published Sermons of Paster Berster 
of Paris. By J. F. B. Tinting. 12mo. Pp. 
150. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents. 


THE CHRIST IDEALS. A Study of we Spirit- 
wal Teachings of Jesus. By Horati Dres- 
ser. 18mo. . 150. New York: 8. WS. Put- 
nam's Sons. cents. 


New Editions. 


THE GOLDEN ASURY OF yo 
SONGS AND CS. Edited by 
Lawrence Knowles, Tepuler edition. a 
Pp. xix:-330. Boston: C. Page Hm oil 2 

SELECTIONS FROM Teast ENGLI 
= eek ith, Pneigaaction and Nate ated 
Ginn & Co. 

ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE,. Jeon iry- 
ie L ‘12mo. bp. tee 100. Aivany, Ni. 
Y.: J. B. Lyon Company. 


Magaz 


ine of 


Mysteries. 


A Large Magazine, 


Beautifully Ulustrated. 


Containing Spzcial Artic'es by Adept Writers, Mystics, Astrologers and Yogis, 
explaining the 


MYSTERIES OF 


DREAMS, and Their Meaning, 
GLORIFIED VISIONS, 
OCCULT POWERS, 
ASTROLOGY, 
HYPNOTISM, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
TELEPATHY, Etc., Etc. 


CLAIRVOYANCE, 


PSYCHOMETRY, 


MAGNETISM, 
SOUL CHARMING, 


GRAPHOLOGY, 
PALMISTRY, 
HIDDEN POWERS, Etc., Etc. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN THE WHOLE 


WORLD. 
are delighted with it, because it tells all how to 
make for Health, 


Wealth, and Happiness. $1.00 


THE MOST PHENOMENAL SUCCESS OF THE 20TH CENTURY. All 


get occult or psychie power and force, which 
a year; single copies, 10 cents. 


For sale at newsstands, bookstores, hotels, and on all railroad trains, or send direct to the 


publishers of 


HE MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES, 22 North William Street, New York City. 


EFSF __ 


WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG. Being the 
True Romance of Mistress Antoinette Hugue- 
nin and Capt. Jack Middleton in the Days of 
the Buccaneers. By Lafayette McLaws. Sev- 
en drawings by Will Crawford. Size, 7%x5. 
ste Boston: The Lothrop Company. Price, 


D’RI AND I. A Tale of Daring Deeds in the 
Second War with the British: «Being the 
Memoirs of Col, Ramon Bell, U. S. A. By 
Irving Bacheller. Illustrated ‘by F. C. Yohn. 
Bize, om Pp. Boston: Lothrop Com- 
pany. $1.60. 

THE DEATH OF THE GODS. By Dmitri Mérej- 
kowski. Translated by maeert Trench. Au- 
thorized English version. 2mo. Pp. vii.-414. 
New York: G. P. Putnant’ : Sons. $1.50 

THE ETERNAL CITY. A Story of the People’s 
Power. By Hall Caine. 12mo. Pp. v.-638. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. Ad- 
vance sheets. 

A THOROUGHBRED MONGREL. The Tale of a 
Dog Told by a Dog to Lovers of Dogs. By 
Stephen Townesend. With introduction by 

oes Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated. 12mo. 

Pp. vii.-175. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

& Co. $1.25. 


SISTER TERESA. By George Moore. 12mo. 
Pp. 378. Philadelppia, Penn.: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Compeny. 

FOMA GORDYEEFF. By Maxim Gorky. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. 12mo, Pp. x.-448. New York: Charlies 
Scribner's Sons. $1. 

JAN OBER and LOVE - A VILLAGE. By 
Orme Agnus. 2 vols. . Pp. about 175 
per vol. Boston: L, C. feet Co. $2. 

A LALY OF FRANCS. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. i2mo. Pp. viil.-456. Philadelphia: 
The Griffith & Rowland Press. 

EQUAL PARTNERS. By Horace Fielding. Ulus- 
trated. 12mo. Pp. 260. New York: G. W. 
Dillingham Company. $1.25. 

ARLINE VALERE. A Story of Life. Repro- 
duced in Fac Simile frem the Original Manu- 
script of Jeseph Hallworth. Tilustrated. I2mo. 
Pp. 161. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50, 
DEVLIN BOSS. A Romance of American 
Politics. By Francis Church!!! Wilitams. 
Iilustrated. Tmo. Pp. 620. Boston: The 
Lothrop Company. $1.50. 

THE SUPREME SURRENDER. A Novwel. By 
A, Maurice Low. 12mo. Pp. 329. New York: 
Harper & Brothers: $1... 

TALES OF THE CLOISTER. Vol. IV. Por- 
trait Collection of Short Stories. By Blisa- 
beth G. Jordan. MMustrated. I2mo. Pp. 252 
New York: Harper & Br & Brothers. $1.15. 

BReoks for the Young. 

RUNAWAY ROBINSON. By Charice M. Snyder. 
With Illustrations by George R. Brill. t2mo. 
Pp, 238. Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle. \$1.20 
net. 


7H LITTLE COUSIN SERIES. 
By Mary Hazelton W: te oe 
nese Cousin; Our Liftle x= 
Little Indian Cousin, and 4 “Latch Wee 
. ilhastrated. About 


Cousin. I2mo 
per vol. foten: So ee a oe "ps0 
per set. 


GATTY AND I. By Frances EB. Dlas- 
trated. o. Pp. 116. Boston: Page 
& Co. cents. 

A SMALL, SMALL CHILD. By EF. —— 
Prescott. Illustrated, 12mo. Pp. 68. 

L. C. Page & Co. 5O cents. 

A BAD PENNY. By “0 ¢. weer, 
Illustrated. 12mo. Pp Boston L. Cc 
Page & Co. 60 cents. 

MADAM LIBERALITY. By Juitena 
Ewing Tpuamasee, 12mo. Pp. 74. 
L. C. Page & Co cents. 

THE FAIRY OF THE RHONE. By A. 
Carr. Illustrated. Imo. Pp. 6. 
L. C. Page & Co. 50 conta. 

PRINCE HAROLD. A St 
youns and All ee Have ong 

¥. Brown. Ilhustrated. 12mo, 
Sento L. €. Page & Co. §1.50 

‘TILDA JANE_ An Pn — in Search 
Home. Story Boys and 
Marshall Mi Bag Illustrated. 

287. Boston: 1. C. Page & Co, $1.50. 

FROLICS OF THE A. B. C. Folio. By Fannie 
KE. Ostrander, Mastrated, Chitlcago: Laird 
& Lee. 15 cents. 

UNDER THE ALLIED FLAGS: A Boy's Ad- 

tu: in China Boxer Revolt. 
idge 8S. Brooks. Siectentee 12mo. 
: The Lothrep a 
A Boy of 1812. w. oO. 
4 Tiustrated. i2mo. Bos- 
ton; The Lothrop page 
PAULINE. By Mrs G, R. Alden, ” Paney.”) 


Illustrated 8h 
“0 P08 ashe un Lothrop 


12mo. 
Company. , 
PAUL TRAVERS'S 9 ADVENTURES. By Barnnel 
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an Old Pine. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL, 
By JOSEPH BATTELL. 


This book demonstrates a" the great 
——— of the ye natural 
jaws, the principle upon which al science 
rests, that the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution and all undylatory theories are alike 
absurd and impossible. It follows that the 
same is true of all materialistic concep- 
tions of existence, i. e., of any conceptions 
of existence which do not give te mind, 
and mind only, the creative power. A man 
through the operations of his mind- can 
make a spade, but the spade cannot make 
a man. 

Although antagonizing some of the theo« 
ries of science the book is thoroughly and 
entirely scientific, placing science upon a 

anently firmer, truer, and sounder 
sis, In the same direction all of the 
most advanced scientific thimkers are tend- 
ing, a8 was shown at the recent meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, when it was demonstrated that 
X-ray light is composed of material par- 
tieles. is, of course, does away with all 
undulatory theories, for it would be as 
probable or possible for nature to have two 
or more metheds for the production of rain 
or any or all phenomena, as fer the pro- 
duction of light; besides, as the book 
shows, the law of creation itself must be 
universal, and this means that every ma- 
terial thing is made by the combination of 
matter tn its different elements and pro- 
portions. There is no possible question in 
regard to this, ner do we consider it pos- 
sible that any man of intelligence, when 
the matter is brought to his attention, will 
seriously undertake to question it, any more 
than he would that the sun shines. Yor 
the universality of natural law is net an 
hypothesis or opinion which, as Socrates 
said, “are bad all,” but a great truth, 
ported by every fact wh comes wi 
our knowledge. 

A book with much ingenious construction of 
the most vital truths.—Henry Wattersen in 
Louteville Journal. 
me work is not @ criticism of science, but of 


nd the —— 
results of remote and distinct causes. 
feature of the work marks a material Somme 
} oo Joa eon fs very auspicious for 
Leod, in Middlebury (Vt) Register” = 
850 pages. Handsomely illustrated. Price, 


Cloth, $2, Leather, $3. 
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Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and 
got Nove. ‘Thin per, Large type, easy 
read. Size 44 by inches and 
inchs thick. Bound Be cloth, $1.00 each. 
prepaid on receipt of price. wf free on 
request. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 Bast 

1 St. New York. 
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“A ® ané pleasing love story, happtty 
1 those scenes of Bloodshed and vio- 
nich have 80 often filled the pages of 


modern fiction.”"—N. Y. Times Saturday "Review, 
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The Eternal City 


By HALL CAINE 
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_CLEARY’'S 
_Stepmother,” 
n ‘the Beptember 
McClure’s, introduces a new 
name into the list of short 
tory . The. story 
Which sn has some of 
elements Wr aat make. Davis's 
seem so worth the telling. 
Fran Du. Mond’s ilinstrations unques- 
: bly ada much to the story. When the 
+ trator firs, read the story he was 
greatly taken with it, and expressed the. 
belief that,-since he had lived at one time 
. this Western country and knew that 
he eould de something worthy of the» 
guttior’s work. We understand that Miss 
@leary has other. short ‘stories which will 
ar later in MoClure’s Magazine. It 
1 be interesting to see {f she will be able: 
to repeat her success. 


Doubleday, Page & Co, have just issued 


an interesting poster for Rudyard Kipling's |. 


which they will .publish early 
Inserted in the-centre is an 
actual book—in every fespect, gave in the 
nember and the printing of pages a 
volume of “ Kim.” The leaves are blank 
ahd unprinted, but the cover is the same 
which will. appear in. thé regular ‘edition. 
The poster itself is the. work of Charles 
Edward Hooper, The..border is done: in 
symbolism of the River of the Arrow over 
a shadow map of India. Below, in quaint 
Kastern silhouette, is Kim: and the old Tibet- 
an Tama: journeying. on to the snows of 
te Himalayas. The tist B.A 
something of that s . 
Indias. and -its yellow~ mthat SO per-. 
vades the great novel that many, readers 
of—McClure's Magazine Believe, to be Kip- 


ling’s ‘“‘ masterpiece.” "| a 


‘Wild Life Near Home," by Dallas. Love 
Sharp .of. Boston University, is* the title 
of a new nature Hook which fhe Century 
Company avill publish. in October. What 
the author has seen and describes Hes with- 
in easy reach of his own doorstep. The 
book ‘is -synfpathetically iltustrated by 
Bruce Fforsfall; and several’ of ae fltus- 
trations are printed in tint. 


o Kim,” 
this Autuma. 


“The History of the Jesuits in England ” 
is the title of a volume which will be issued 
in the carly Autumn by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company in substantial bindings. The 
author is E. L. Taunton, and the period to 
be covered is from 1580 to 1773. There will 
be twelve illustrations, including a por- 
trait frontispiece. 

The September number of The Cosmo- 
politan Magazine will be a Pan-American 
Fair number. The material therein con- 
tained has been written and compiled with 
a special view to the number's service as 
a reference book and historical memento of 
the fair. : 

“In the Realms of Gold,”’ by Lorenzo 
Sosso,.ig a book of verse which Efder & 
Shepard of San Francisco have in press, 
It includes the author's literary work since 
the publication of ‘‘ Poems of Humanity,” 
in 1891.’ The principal poem, one of some 
length, is “‘The Visions of King Solo-\ 
mon "’; others are ‘“‘ Anacreon in Old Age," 
*A Pure Woman,” “ Psyche,” and " The 
Dying Poet.” 


Attention is again called to an old popu- 
lar:story teller by the announcement by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company that it will this 
Auttimn issue a special edition of William 
H. Ainsworth’s novels in twenty volumes, 
bound in cloth with gilt tops, Gibbings & 
Co. of London are the English publishers 
of the series. 

What is practically an answer to Mark 
Twain's essay ‘‘Concerning the Jews” 
will be published this Autumn through 
the Baker & Taylor Company, under the 
title of ‘‘The Patriotism of the European 
Jew.’’ The author is the Rev. Madison C. 
Peters, author of “ Justice to the Jew”’ 
and ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom of the Talmud.” 
The forthcoming work will deal particu- 
larly with the Jews who took part in the 
discovery of America, the pre-RevVolution- 
ary settlements of Jews in this country, 
their firm support of the Colonial cause; 
moreover, the book will show what con- 
spicuous figures the Jews have been in 
our regular army and navy from the ear- 
liest period of the Republic to the present 
time and their honorable records in every 
branch of the service. 





Mr. Washburn Hopkins, author of ‘‘ The 
Great Epic of India,’’ will shortly publish 
another volume in the Yale Bicentennial 
Series, which should appear in two or 
three months. His new volume will con- 
tain Hindu lyric and epic poetry, a-personal 
experience of the plague year in Bombay, 
an account of the modern guilds in India, 
a discussion of the relations of Christian- 
ity and Buddhism, and a lecture on Eng- 
land's relations with India with reference 
to the famine. The book will be prepared 
more with a view to the reading and guid- 
ance of the general public than for special- 
fsts in the Sanskrit language. 


Charles Scribner's Sons are preparing to 
{issue, in conjunction with Constable & Co. 
of London, a new edition of the novels of 
George Meredith. The books, in the form 
known as “ post octavo,"’ will be bound in 
red cloth, gilt top, but will have no other 
ornamentation than the author's autograph 
on the side. In view of the increasing 
popularity which Mr. Meredith’s works 
have obtained after many years, and the 
fact that the old edition has long been out 
of print, this pocket edition is likely to be 
popular. The shorter pieces, ‘‘ The Tale of 
Chloe,”’ ‘“‘ Farina,” “ The 
Ople,”’ and, in fact, all 
which Mr. Meredith has written, 
included. 


the short stories 
will be 


A second impression of William Vaughn 
Moody’s poems, published a few weeks 
since, is announced by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Lovers of genuine poetry will be 
glad to learn that there is such a demand 
for Mr. Moody's little volume. Its variety 
of subject, including several topics that 
strike deep in human thought and National 
honor, its sweep of imagination, and its 
power of suspense and mastery of lyrical 
expression, seem to assure for it more than 
a transitory place in American poetry. 


A posthumous paper by William J. Still- 
man will appear in the September Atlantic 
under the title of ‘‘ Beauty.”” It will be of 


Case of General | 


ward Cloud's “Liza Wetherford.”. In the 
instaliment’ of Miss Johrison's “ Audrey,” 
the he has a chance & repay some of 
‘her tions, . 


“Candle Lightin’ Time,” a new volume 
of poems by Pay! Laure Dunbar, after: 
the fashion of ‘* Cabin and Pld ” and illus- 
trated..by the Hamp’ Institute. Camera. 
Club, will be published in early tember 
‘by Dodd, Mead & Co. The decorations hay & 
be by Margaret Armstrong. | 


qapceonlipe 


Readers of “The Puppet “Crown " will be. 


“interested in learning that- the little town 
of Bleiberg is real. It is not on the map 
under the name Mr. MacGrath See chosen | 


~to give it: Anoldstein is thére, and itis in 


this ancient and picturesque city, mas~ 
queraded under another name, that Fitz- 
gerald stepped from a second-class carriage 
one fine September morning. 


Two new works are shortly to be issued 
by Thomas Whittaker on the presumption 
that the clergy are everon*the lookout for 
new illustrations, anecdotes, 
They are entitled “ Pulpit Points from 
Latest Literature,” collected by the Rev. 
J. F. B. Tingling, and “A Thousand 
Things to Say in Sermons,” by the Rev. F. 
St. FJohin Corbett. The contents of ey bee 
be. eptapety: elassified and: indexed. 


A new novel by Theodore Wiunsuses 
author of ‘‘ Aylwin,” Is prémised in Septem- ' 
ber by Dodd, Mead & Co, “ Aylwin "’ -will 
be recalled as a strange, mystic, and alto- 
gether surprising departure from the gen- 
eral run of novels, and the forthcoming 
book ts said to be in the same vein, al- 
though differing. in style, Besides being’ a 
poet, critic, and novelist; Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton is perhaps still, better known as. the 
friend of Swinburne, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Morris, ‘Tenfiysén, and” the Whole circle or 
the late Victorian authors. 


‘““Memories of a Musical “Life,” by Dr. 
William Mason, dean of his profession in 
America, will be isued before long by The 
Century Company. Dr, Mason's musical 
experience began over fifty years ago, and 
his book contains reminiscences of Meyer- 
beer, Schumann, Moscheles, Wagner, and 
Liszt, (with whom he studied,) as well as 
of the moderns, Rubinstein, von Buelow, 
Paderewski, and many others. The basis 
of the book appeared in The Century Maga- 
zine, but the work in book form will contain 
much new material, and will be well round- 
ed out into a coherent story. 


“The Pre-Columbian Discovery of Ameri- 
ca, by the Northmen,” illustrated by Ice- 
landic sagas, and ancient documents lately 
found in the Vatican Library, is passing 
through its third edition at the press of 
Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany. The author 
is Dr. B. F. De Costa. The Vatican docu- 
ments in question are said to show as never 
before the status of Christianity at the 
west of Europe in Pre-Columbian times; 
while the saga of* Einar Sokkeson illus- 
trates social conditions in Greenland at 
that early period. 





A new volume which has been looked for 
since last Spring from the pen of the author 
of “Love Letters of a Musician” is being 
published this month by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons... In her new effort, which is called 
“he Spinster Book,” Miss Myrtle Reed 
gives the results of her observations on the 
unmarried state in a way which is said to 
pe not only useful for spinsters, but enter- 
taining’as well for bachelors and even for 
benedicts, 

Among the color reproductions . eiiaakienetiaions te the cur- 
rent International Studio are ‘‘ The Forge,” 
by Stanhope A. Forbes, A. R, A., an enam- 
eled plaque by Alexander Fisher, a litho- 
graphic portrait of James Pryde, by Will- 
iam Nicholson; a drawing by George Pog- 

genbeek, called ‘A Dutch Farm ": a study 
by H. J. Draper, and a pencil drawing by 
Francis D. Bedford. There are illustrated 
articles by Norman Garstin, Alexander 
Fisher, Frank L. Emanuel, Charles Hiatt, 
while “‘Home Arts and Industries Exhibi- 
tion’ is dealt with by Esther Wood. 


Harold Frederic’s posthumous novel, ‘The 
Market Place,’ seems to have taken a new 
lease of life. The publishers, the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, report that it has just 
passed its forty-third thousand. As many 
of our readers will recall, it is a story of 
finance and business schemes for men—and 
of social struggles and English country life 
for women. It deals in part with two 
phases of English life which have no coun- 
terpart in America—the “idle class”’ and 
the ‘“ balloon fliers.” 





Four interesting juveniles are coming 
from the press of the Henry Altemus Com- 
pany of Philadelphia this Autumn—‘' Tom- 
my Foster's Adventures,"’ by Frederick A. 
Ober, with pictures by Stanley M. Arthur; 
“Galopoff, the Talking Pony,” by Tudor 
Jenks, with pictures by Howard R. Cort; 
“Folly in Fairyland,” by Carolyn Wells, 
with pictures by Wallace Morgan and “ Sea 
Kings and Naval Heroes,"" by Hartwell 
James, auther of ‘‘ Heroes of the United 
States Navy,” ‘‘ Military Heroes of the 
United States,” &c. The writer covers his 
subject with his eye on the would-be youth- 
ful man-of-warsman from Salamis to San- 
tiago. 


Owing to a “ fore-word” about Mr. Cle- 
ment Shorter’s new magazine, The Tatler, 
it has been called a mere journal of the the- 
atre, with pictures of passing favorites of 
the London footlights. It is not this, nor is 
it, on the other hand, a reproduction or 
imitation of the old respected Tatler. A 
large part of the periodical is devoted to 
the best in English drama of all sorts, but 
literature, for the sake of literature, is not 
neglected, ner is music, for that matter. In 
the current number we find an article on 
“The First Editor of The Tatler,’’ by Aus- 
tin Dobson, accompanied with a portrait 
of Sir Richard Steele and a fac-simile page 
of the early sheet. Mr. Dobson pays full 
tribute to Addison, ‘‘ who helped to give 


analogies, . 





uerlac of Cornell 
coh ranslator of ‘‘ Up 
ery," ‘Booker T. Washington's astabio: 
raphy. Though not quite finished, the p 
Ushed rights have béen placed with Pion et 
Cie of Paris, who expect a wide interest in 
France for,the book, 


i a Ss 

Among the noVels down for early. pub- 
lication on the Century Company’s Fail-list 
are “ Mistress Joy,” by Grace MacGowan 
Cooke and Annie Booth McKinney, which 
is.a romance of the ‘of the eighteenth 
century in which -Burr tg a con- 

icuous 

bbage Pa 
of Louisville, | oe ee 
ous little tale, and 
mance,"" by Helen ‘Sipreht 1 Candee, being 
&@ timely | story of a love attr See 
with a land claim. 

“The Century Book for Mothers,’ which 
is designed to. be “a practical guide in the 
rearing of healthy children,’' will soon be 
issued by the Century Company. The 
thors are Dr. Leroy M. Yale and G Vv 
Pollak, both of them well known in con- 
nection with the magazine Babyhood. 


E. P. Dutton’ & Co. will publish some 
time in September biographies of leaders 
of rmedicine, called “ Diseiples of, Aescula- 
pius,”” by Sir Be min Ward Richardson. 
This, work will also contain. a_life of the 
author by his daughter, Mrs. rge Mar- 
tn. -Pertraits and illustrations ‘will add 


much to the Interest of the text. 


Throughout the year the railroad stories 
of Frank H. Spearman have delighted Mc- 
Clure readers. These stories,together with 
@ number of new ones of equal interest, 
will be published this Fall by McClure, 
(Phillips & Co. ‘in a volume entitled “ Held 
for Orders.” 


Améng the importations of Jdmes Pott & 
Co. this Fall that will be of interest to all 
ausie lovers-is a volume entitled ‘‘ Brother 
Musicians,” by Constance. Bache, which is 
an account of the late Edward and Walter 
Bache, the latter well.known as a cham- 
pion of Liszt’s music in England, The 
volume includes several photogravures, one 
hitherto unpublished letter of Liszt’s, and 
many ifiteresting reminiscences which have 
come, within the personal knowledge of the 
authoress. 


Opie Read's “Old Ebenezer” is being 
drumatived. This is the third tale by this 
author published by Laird & Lee which 
will be presented in dramatic form. Its 
predecessors, “‘The Jucklins"” and “ The 
Carpetbagger,"’ both met with great suc- 
cess and held the boards for several sea- 
sons, 


“Arline Valére,”” by Joseph Hallworth, 
being a realistic novel of modern New 
York, is being issued by L. C. Page & Co., 
with over 100 pen-and-ink sketches by the 
author. In another way the publication is 
somewhat curious, as it is a fac-simile re- 
production of the author’s original manu- 
script. 


Twelve French novels, each representing 
a phase of the fiction of thesperiod, have 
been newly translated, and will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann of London, with 
colored plates by French artists. All the 
works are edited by Edmund Gosse, who 
contributes to each a short biographical 
note; each also contains an introduction by 
a well-known writer. The series, editions 
of which will also appear in America 
through the trade, is as follows: Stendhal's 
“La Chartreuse de Parme,’’ with an intro- 
duction by Maurice Hewlett; Balzac’s “‘ Les 
Deux Jeunes Mariées,’’ with an introduc- 
tion by George Moore; Dumas pére’s “ La 
Tulipe Noire,"’ with an introduction by Dr. 
Richard Garnett; George Sand’s ‘“ Mau- 
prat,’’ with an introduction by ‘‘ John Oli- 
ver Hobbes"’; Mérimée’s “Carmen” and 
**Colomba,"’ with an introduction by Ar- 
thur Symons; Victor Hugo's ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris,’’ with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang; Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘Le Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre,"’ with an introdue- 
tion by Henry Harland; Dumas fils’s “* La 
Dame aux Camélias,"’ with an introduction 
by Edmund Gosse; Flaubert’s ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary,” with an introduction by Henry 
James; Alphonse Daudet’s ‘“ Le Nabab,”’ 
with an introduction by Prof. W. P. Trent; 
Jules et Edmond de Goncourt’s ‘ Renée 
Mauperin,’’ with an introduction by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, and Guy de Maupas- 
sant's “ Pierre et Jean,” with an introduc- 
tion by the Earl of Crewe. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 23.—By far the 
most interesting literary news of the week, 
whether regarded from a local standpoint 
or one far wider, is the announcement that 
Max Adeler has returned to the ranks of 
present-day writers. The members of an 
older generation that laughed at the Or- 
pheus C. Kerr papers, laughed, too, at ‘‘ Out 
of the Hurly Buny”" and “ Elbow Room,” 
and predicted great things of “that hu- 
morist Adeler Then, at the zenith of his 
fame, Adeler withdrew from the fields of 
the literature of the soul-satisfying laugh. 
He took life very seriously. He studied 
economi¢e questions and industrial reforms. 
He became editor of The Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Record—and merely. Charles Heber 
Clark. 

But now he has yielded again to the 
furor scribendi, and his ‘ Captain Bluitt”’ 
will soon be published by Henry T. Coates 
of this city. It will be quite enough to say 

the man who wrote the immortal Alex- 
ander McGlue epitaph has come into his 
own again’ to insure for the titled Mr. 
Bluitt a very hearty welcome, 

Another to return to the fold is Loults 
Becke, who publishes through the Lippin- 
cotts another volume of his South Pacific 
stories, named after the first of the col- 
lection, ‘‘ York the Adventurer.’’ Of course 
Mr. Becke has not been long absent, but 
when a man has so many good stories to 
tell, and tells them so well, 
fers he should be like the poor, and always 
present. Becke is a rough diamond, 
sparkles. His South Sea tales are not cut 
in the masterly manner that were Steven- 
son's, but they are jewels none the less. 

Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell, 
trom Japan to Bar Harbor, though not yet 
to Philadeiphia, will soon have ready a 
twelfth volume for the unjform edition of 
his books now being issued by the Century 
Company. The new story, which is of mod- 


ay 


| the 


his public pre- ; Douglas is 
| considerable part of his history 


but he | 


who has returned | 


| His work 
i his labors as a historian, 


1 be strong in action as 
Marge advance sale has already 


It appears that in “The Diamond 
lace,"” which is to be published by the -Idb- « 
pincotts in the early Autumn, Franz Funck- 
Brentano has not worked with 
“only, nee me Mo gue + as poser have 
suggest y the very romantic episode’ 
Marie Antoinette anti the Cardinal de Ro- 
han.‘ L/Affatre du Collier,”’.as the aes 


‘ig in the-original, is drawn almost whol! 


Those. who know of .M. Brentano's earlier 
work are not surprised. He dearly loves to 
delve and dig among old papets, and has 
already published a volumé on polsons and 
another on’ some of the more famous of the 

le cases. The translation of the prés- 
ent book has been made by Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards. 

Another of the Lippincott publications and 
‘of higher value is a volume on modern | 
musical methods and musi¢ians by O. B. 
Boise of Berlin. Mr. Boise, t for 
years a resident of the German capital, is 
an Americah; also he is a student of many 
years’ standing of the art of which he 
writes. His present book:is-somewhat crit- 
ical {m tone and pleasingly. biographical of 
the present-day masters, all of whom Mr. 
Boise has met and known, but In the main 
it is a popular eg gy of musical sys- 
tems and me 

The foarteenth snd fifteenth parts of the 
“Chefs D’Oeuvres of the Exposition Uni- 
verselle,"' just issued by the Barries, deals 
capably with the art of Portugal Spain, 
and the Spanish-American cities. The 
works selected for reproduction are in the 
main from the easels of Brito, Dumont, and 
Carbonero. Sarolla, who leads the art 
world-of Spain, and Albert. Lynch of Peru, 
one ofthe gold medalists at Buffalo, are 
unfortunately represented but by one pict- 
ure each. 

Charles Dickens and Little Nell -have 
come to Philadelphia to stay. In enduring 
bronze they now preside over.the Clarence 
Clark Park, the tover of children watch- 
ing the play of the little citizens of that 
neighborhood with thoughtful* kindHness, 
and his own best-loved child creation look- 
ing up at him with almost as much affec- 
tion as the rest of the world. The statue, 
which is the work of F. Edwin Elwell of 
New York, has two prizes to its credit— 
one gained at the World's Fair in Chicago, 
and the other awarded it at an exhibition 
of the Art Club here. It cames as the gift 
of an anonymous friend of civic adornment, 
and it is said that there will be impressive 
and improving ceremonies when the city 
formally accepts it next month. 

Speaking of art. it was called to your 
correspondent’s attention the other day 
that Philadelphia has never since the day 
of Benjamin West been without a famous 
illustrator. 

After West had done those dramatic pict- 
ures for the Bible of his fathers, came F. 
0. C. Darley, and by the time his masterly 
works had won their widest fame, Edwin 
Abbey and A. B. Frost were working here. 
Then came Pennell, with his bicycle and 
his brushes, and Pyle and Smediey and 
Shinn and McCarter and Glackens and 
Christie; the three last trained here in the 
hard and exacting school of a newspaper 
art room, 


Of the workers in this sort of to-day sev~ 
eral of the most successful are women. 
Alice Barber Stephens was the first of the 
group to gain fame, closely followed by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green and Sarah Still- 
well with their sympathetic pencils quick to 
catch the joys and sorrows of little men and 
women. Miss Oakley's work is of the kind 
that spells permanent as well as promis- 
ing, though of late her time has been large- 
ly demanded by the fulfilling of commis- 
sions for mural decorations in New York. 
Miss Harding depicts with equal readiness 
the life of the present-day women's col- 
lege, or the belles and beaux of the Colo- 
nial period, which has so long been ruled on 
its pictorial side by Abbey and Howard 
Pyle. 

Mr. Pyle, by the way, now on the thresh- 
hold of his fiftieth year, was never more 
active. Since he gave up the position he 
had created and held for a dozen of years 
at the Drexel Institute here, in order to 
conduct a school of his own for the carry- 
ing on and developing of. those artistic prin- 
ciples which he felt he was too old fully to 
perfect with his own hand, his time seems 
to have been more and more demanded. In 
addition to a very considerable amount of 
literary labor to be got through, he is now 
presiding over two successful schools, one 
which fills the Winter months, in his na- 
tive town of Wilmington, Del., and one 
during the Summer, at his country place 
at Chadd’s Ford, this State. 


ene tee nee oes a mann me 


Quebec, 
Sees it to-day, 


as the tourist 
is ¢ncomparably 
the interesting of Can- 
adian cities. Hawever much 
may be done to raze its fine o!d buildings, 
and to vulgarize its streets to.the sem- 
blance of the thoroughfares of Chicago or 
New York, the exquisite beauty of its site 
will always make it a magnet for travel. 
The history of Quebec is of profound in- 
terest, and its materials are widely scat- 
tered in the archives of the city itself, of 
Montreal, Ottawa, Paris, New York, and 
Rome. For some years the writing of that 
history has been a labor of love to Dr. 
James Douglas of New York, a native of 
Quebec, and in early life a student at 
Laval. During 18990 and 1000 he was Pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers; he has long been President of 
Copper Queen Company, whose mines 
works are in Arizona. Despite the 
of‘ his business engagements, Dr. 
have written a 
of Quebec. 
next to Quebec among Canadian 
deserves a historian. “his it 
has found in William McLennan, the au- 
thor of “Spanish John," “The Span o’ 
Life,” and ®’In Old France and New.” 
as a novelist has interrupted 
but no more com- 
and execute the 


eve 
A History 
Of Quebec. 


most 


and 
pressure 
understood to 


Montreal, 
cities, best 


petent hand could plan 
contemplated history. 
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TWO LETTERS. 
wen anes 
* The Inheritors.”—A Letter from 
Joseph Conrad. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Referring to THe New York Times Sat 
URDAY Review of July 13, it is impossible 
not to recognize in the review of one “ ex- 
travagant story ” the high impartiality ex- 
ercised in estfmating a work which, I fear, 
remains not wholly sympathetic to the 
eritic. 

A feeling of regret mingles with grati- 
tude on that account. It is a great good 
fortune for a writer to be understood; and 
greater still to feel that.he has made his 
aim perfectly clear. It might have been 
wished, too, that the fact of collaboration 
had been made more evident on the face of 
the notice. The book is emphatically an 
experiment in collaboration; but only the 
first paragraph of the review mentions 
“the authors” in the plural—afterward it 
seems as if Mr. Conrad alone were credited 
with the qualities of style and conception 
detected by the friendly glance of the 
critic. 

The elder of the authors Is well aware 
how much of these generously estimated 
qualities the book owes to the younger col- 
laborator. Without disclaiming his own 
share of the praise or evading the blame, 
the older man is conscious that his scru- 
ples in the matter of treatment, however 
sincere in themselves, may have stood in 
the way of a very individual talent defer- 
ring to him more out of friendship, per- 
haps, than from conviction; that they may 
have robbed the book of much freshness 
and of many flashes of that “ private vis- 
fon” (as our critic calls them) which would 
have made the story more actual and more 
convincing. 

It is this feeling that gives him the cour- 
age to speak about the book—already writ- 
ten, printed, delivered, and cast to the four 
winds of publicity. Doubtless a novel that 
wants explaining is a bad novel; but this 
is only an extravagant story—and it is an 
experiment. An experiment may bear a 
certain amount of explanation without con- 
fessing itself a failure. 


Therefore it may perhaps be permissible 
to point out that the story is not directed 
against ‘‘some of the most cherished tra- 
ditions and achievements of Englishmen.” 
It is rather directed at the self-seeking, 
at the falsehood that had been (to quote 
the book) “ hiding under the words that 
for ages had spurred men to noble deeds, 
to self-sacrifice, and to heroism.” And, 
apart from this view, to direct one’s little 
satire at the tradition and the achieve- 
ments of a race would have been an im- 
beciie futility—something like making a 
face at the great pyramid. Judge them as 
we may, the spirit of tradition and the 
body of achievement are the very spirit 
and the very body not only of any single 
race, but of the entire mankind, which, 
without the vast breadth and colossal form 
of the past would be resolved Into a hand- 
ful of the dying, struggling feebly in the 
darkness under an overwhelming multitude 
of the dead. Thus our Etchingham 
Granger, when in the solitude that falls 
upon his soul, he sees the form of the 
approaching Nemesis, is made to under- 
stand that no man is permitted “ to throw 
away with impunity the treasure of his 
past—the past of his kind—whence springs 
the promise of his future.” 


This is the note struck—we hoped with 
sufficient emphasis—among the other emo- 
tions of the hero. And, besides, we may 
appeal to the general tone of the book. 
It is not directed against tradition; still 
less does it attack personalities. The 
extravagance of its form is meant to 
point out forcibly the materialistic ex- 
aggeration of individualism, whose un- 
scrupulous efficiency it is the temper of 
the time to worship. 


It points it out simply—and no more; be- 
euuse the business of a work striving to be 
art is not to teach or to prophecy, (as we 
have been charged, on this side, with at- 
tempting,) nor yet to pronounce a definite 
conclusion. 


This, the teaching, the conclusions, even 
to the prophesying, may be safely left to 
science, which, whatever authority it may 
claim, is not concerned with truth at all, 
but with the exact order of such phenome- 
na as fall under the perception of the 
senses. Its conclusions are quite true 
enough if they can be made useful to the 
furtherance of our little schemes to make 
our earth a little more habitable. The laws 
it discovers remain certain and immovable 
for the time of several generations. But 
in the sphere of an art dealing with a sub- 
ject-matter whose origin and end are alike 
unknown there {s no possible conclusion. 
The only indisputable truth of life is our 
ignorance. Besides this there is nothing 
evident, nothing absolute, nothing uncon- 
tradicted; there is no principle, no Instluct, 
no impulse that can stand alone at the be- 
ginning of things and look confidently to 
the end. Egoism, which is the moving 
fcree of the world, and altruism, which is 
its morality, these two contradictory in- 
stincts of which ofie'is so plain and the oth- 
er 80 mysterious cannot serve us unless in 
the incomprehensible alliance of their trre- 
concilable antagonism. Each alone would 
be fatal to our ambition. For, in the hour 
of undtvided triumph one would make our 
inheritance too arid to be worth having and 
the other too sorrowful to oun. 


Fiction, at the point of development at 
which it has arrived, demands from the 
writer a spirit of scrupulous abnegaticn. 
he only le~itimate basis of creative work 
Hes in the coulegeous recognition of all the 
frreconcilablk. antagonisms that make our 
Bite so enigmatic, so burdensome, so fas- 


cinating, so dangerous—so full of hope. 
They exist! And this is the only fundamen- 
tal truth of fiction. Its recognition must 
be critical m its nature, inasmuch that in 
its character it may be joyous, it may be 
sad; it may be angry witno revolt, or sub- 
missive in resignation. The mood does not 
matter. It is o. ly the writer's se)f-forget- 
ful fidelity to his sensations that mattcrs, 
But, whatever light he flashes on it, the 
fundamental truth remains, and it is only 
in its name that the barren struggle of 
contradicticns assumos the dignity of moral 
strife going on ceaselessly to a mysterious 
end—with our consctousness powerless but 
concerned sitting enthroned like a melan- 
choly parody of eternal wisdom above the 
dust of the contest. 
JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Pent Farm, Kent, Aug. 2, 1901. 


Harvard When John .C. Bancroft 


Was There. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. La Farge’s reminiscences of John C. 
Bancroft, the elder son of Bancroft the 
historian, are interesting reading to those 
among Bancroft’s friends who still sur- 
vive. Mr. La Farge, however, is mistaken 
in assigning Bancroft to the class of ‘59, 
Harvard University, nor do I think he ever 
studied law, though he remained a year 
in Cambridge as a resident graduate. Ban- 
croft was graduated in the class of 34, and 
what a galaxy of names the catalogues of 
his time contain! President Eliot, Prof. 
Adams §. Hill, and Wilder Dwight, Ran- 
croft’s cousin, afterward a partner of Jus- 
tice Gray, a most brilliant scholar, lawyer, 
and soldier, killed early tn the war, were 
in the class of 53. In his own class were 
Horace H. Furness, the Shakespearean 
scholar; W. 8S. Haseltine, the artist; Gen. 
Charles Russell Lowell, a brilliant scholar 
and soldier, nephew of Lowell the poet, 
and after him came Phillips Brooks, A. 
Agassiz, E. B. Dalton, Chief Medical Of- 
ficer of the Army of the Potomac, and 
afterward founder of the Board of Health 
of New York; Gen. F. C. Barlow, Charles 
Francis Adams, and Stephen G. Perkins, 
the Arthur Hallam of his own set, killed In 
the war, and many others less intimate 
with Bancroft than those I have men- 
tioned, such as F. B. Sanborn, George D. 
Robinson, Governor of Massachusetts, and 
John -.C. Ropes and Henry Adams, the his- 
torians. 


Half his college life was in the consulate 
of.the much-loved Jared Sparks, under 
whose gentle rule mild symposiums in the 
rooms were lawful, but were frowned Jown 
by his successor, Dr. F. Walker. .In those 
times the crazy old omnibus, and later 
the infrequent horse car, made walking to 
Boston easier and quicker than riding, and 
Cambridge, therefore, still remained a true 
university town. 


There, too, the wall of ice that separated 
the students from the members of the Fac- 
ulty, high and low—though Agassiz and 
Francis J. Child were glorious excepttons— 
forced the undergraduates to depend wholly 
on each other for their mental pabulum. 
There was a time in 1852-3, when Arthur 
Clough, the English poet, read Greek with 
a ymall band of students and aroused their 
enthusiasm to such a pitch that it was 
hoped the professors would follow his ex- 
ample, but nothing ever came of it. The 
average of the classes in 1854 was only 
2ighty-two undergraduates to the class, 
and, though they all knew each other, the 
students naturally fell into groups of men 
with similar tastes. The scale of living 
for all the students was on a very frugal 
basis, and $500 or $600 a year was rather 
aboye than below the average. West Point, 
J believe, is the only institution that still 
retains the frugality and spirit of equality 
which were universal at that period. In 
this frigid atmosphere the group to which 
Bancroft belonged, many of whom I have 
named, were not all members of the same 
societies, though I believe they were all 
H. P. men, and their’ most interesting talks, 
where they “traveled over each other's 
minds,” as Goldsmith puts it, were in their 
tcoms tm the college yard. Nil admirari 
was rather the fashion in those days, and 
enthusiasm was looked upon with suspi- 
cion. 

Phillipe Brooks stretched full length on 
the floor of the Hasty Pudding, Club, de- 
vouring the library, had not yet found him- 
self, and this was equally true of the oth- 
era, excepting Bancroft. He seemed to 
know in a vague way that his was to be an 
artistic career, and even after graduating 
and while trying various walks of life, he 
never ceased to work at art in some form. 


One great advantage of companionship 
with Bancroft was that he made one think. 
Every question that came up, no matter 
what, was to him a problem that had to 
be worked out, and one of his favorite 
views was that we can learn nothing from 
the experience of others, but that individ- 
ual experience is necessary to enable one 
to reach the real truth. “The heart of 
honor, the tongue of truth,” his ideals 
were set very high, and he used to main- 
tain that the last work one did should al- 
ways be better than any previous work, 
and, ff not, ‘it should be destroyed, for 
retrogression was slow suicide. 


In some happy moment, in earlv days, he 
modelled a figure in clay which, his in- 
structor told him, and told him truly, was 
almost absolutely perfect. Bancroft, of 
course, was pleased; and after his teacher 
had left, slapped on some soft clay to see 
if he could not. reach absolute perfection, 
The result was as usual) in such cases. 

With these views and such high ideals 
Bancroft did a great deal of work which 


he never finished, and he never éxhibited ; 


his finished work because it fell far below 
the expression of what he had in his mind. 
But he enjoyed it all the same, and it was a 


pleasure to see the earnestness with which 
he strove to express his mental visions. 


| 
| 


All that has been said of his art work ; 


was equally true at one time of his interest 
in music, of which he was a profound stu- 
dent. 

Mr. La Farge speaks of Bancroft’s per- 
fect French and German, as well as of his 
researches into color and light. Bancroft 
used to say that he supposed he spoke 
French perfectly, as he always thought In 
French, and, besides, every French person 
he met told him so, and refused to be- 
lieve he was an American. But one night 
Bancroft remained out alone quite late to 
catch the deep shadows of the aftermath 
of the sunset near the French village 
where he was staying, and, on entering the 
room where his fellow-artists had just 
finished dinner, he heard the humorist of 
the crowd imitating his accent, which, 
much to his amusement, he at once 
recognized as his peculiar property. Lie 
was well grounded in Latin, and was the 
only undergraduate of his time who turned 
into Latin on the spot the English dicta- 
tion as it was given out to be construed 
into the Ciceronian tongue, after much 
wrestling with grammars and dictionaries 
by his fellow-students. 


Although the greater part of Bancroft's 
life was, passed near Boston, there was 
nothing provincial about him—indeed, he 
was a cosmopolite as to the past and pres- 
ent, as well as to localities, and, if he had 
suddenly landed in the planet Mars, he 
would soon have had about him a group of 
warm and admiring friends. If there were 
certain phases of his character and work 
that put one in mind of Ruskin or Stillman, 
one felt sure that the conclusions he 
reached were always arrived at through 
deep meditation and personal research and 
were emphatically his own. 


It is natural to suppose that Bancroft 
inherited a strong will and brain from his. 
father, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
and his mind must have been influenced to 
some extent by the intellectual group of 
students who surrounded him at Harvard. 
If he did not seem to acebmplish much, he 
at least led an ideal life. He was devoted 
to his brother, who lived abroad, his family 
relations were always of the happiest, his 
maferial resources wére ample, and he 
passed through lhfe doing the work he 
loved best. Mr. La Farge acknowledges 
his indebtedness to him, and how many 
others could do so we May not know. If 
there is room in literature for the “ Silent 
Greek,”” I suppose in the world of art it 
is possible to labor for the love of art 
alone. At any rate, this is what John C. 
Bancroft did, and he lived and died a happy 
man. 8. Q. 

West New Brighton, 8S. I., Aug. 21, 1901. 


The Metre of Shakespeare. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In Tue SaTuRDAY Review of July 20, 
Mrs. (or Miss) Kate Seymour MacLean in- 
forms your readers that she *‘ cannot ima- 
gine in what edition of Shakespeare's 
* Midsummer Night's Dream'’”’ the present 
writer “ discovered the faulty lines which 
he has been at so much pains to -recon- 
struct,” (referring to a letter of mine in 
Tus SaTuRDAY Review of June 20,) they 
being these: 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite overcanopied with luscious woodbine, 

Wee, west musk-roses and with aglan- 
ne, 

These ‘faulty lines" she corrects by 
quoting from an edition “in two volumes, 
Boston, published by Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., 1855,"" In which “ whereon” is substi- 
tuted for “ where” in the first line, and 
“lush” for “luscious” in the third. 


To assist Mrs. (or Miss) Maclean's imagi- 
nation, I beg leave to say that, without 
traveling beyond my own book shelves, I 
find the lines as I quoted them in the fol- 
lowing editions: The Globe edition, Mac- 
millan, 1893; Hudson's edition, 1881; Rich- 
ard Grant White's edition, 1889; the Out- 
look edition, 1899; the Arden edition, 1898, 
and the edition of Prof. Baker of Harvard, 
Longmans, 1895. Extending my researches 
to our public library, I find them also in 
Prof. Rolfe’s edition, Harpers, 1895; In the 
Riverside edition of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., and in the Victorig edition of Mac- 
millan & Co. They are also in the Temple 
edition, and, of course, In many others to 
which I have not present access. 

In only one edition have I found the Itnes 
as given by Mrs. (or Miss) MacLean, that 
of the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Buf Dyce 
states in his preface that he uses the con- 
jectures and alterations of previous editors, 
and so discredits himself as an authority 
for the true text of Shakespeare. In the 
“ Universal’ edition,,a cheap and uncriti- 
cal volume, “ whereon” is given, but not 
* lush.” 

The fact is that the word “ whereon” 
for “ where” fs an alteration attributed to 
Pope, and “lush” for “luscious” is an 
alteration of Theobald. Shakespeare's lines 
are as I quoted them. 

May I be permitted to observe further 
that ‘“‘ the faulty lines which he has been 


at so much pains to reconstruct" does not | 


quite accurately describe what I tried to 
do. Accepting the lines as Shakespeare's, 
I tried to show that when pronounced and 
scanned as Shakespeare probably intended 
them to be, they are not faulty, and do not 
need to be reconstructed, . 
JOHN H. EGAR, D. D. 
Rome, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1901, 


Fat 


‘*“The Westerners,” by Stewart Edward 
White; “Jack Racer,”” by Henry Somer- 
ville, and “ By Bread Alone,” by I. K. 
Friedman, are volumes of fiction which wilt 
shortly appear from McClure, Phillipa & 
Co. The first is a study of life in the Black 
Hills in the period when the mining fever 
was at its highest. It is said to be full 
dash and local color, “Jack Racer” 
story of life in a small Western 
abounding in typical characters. 
thor, Mr. Somerville, je a native 
and a new man in literature. 
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WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


Aug. 14.—Oculists 
opticians have been 
made sad by the announce- 
ment of certain publishers 
that the sixpenny edition Is 
doomed. The chief result of 
publishing a sixpenny edition 
of a popular novel Is to kill the sale of the 
six shilling edition. It is obvious that a 
great many more copies of a sixpenny 
edition must be sold than need to be sold 
of a six shilling edition in order that the 
same amount of profit may be made on 
each edition. Now sixpenny editions sell 
largely, but as a rule they return much 
less profit than is returned by the six shil- 
ling editions. During the last year there 
have been countless tons of sixpenny 
novels dumped upon the market, and the 
publishers now find that they have made 
a mistake. Hence the chances are that in 
the near future sixpenny editions will be 
confined principally to such novels as no 
longer have any great sale in six shilling 
editions. This will be good news for 
authors, well as publishers. No man 
can feel any real pride in the authorship 
of a book that is sold for sixpence. He 
may be willing that his books should ap- 
pear in sixpenny editions if thereby he 
makes more money than he would have 
made froma shilling book, but to be a 
sixpenny author, and lose money thereby, 
is not an attractive prospect. 

But, as I have said, the oculists' and 
opticians wili mourn over the disappear- 
ance of sixpenny novels printed in Mm@ll 
type. It is true that occasionally a novel 
that is not long enough to fill out a de- 
sirable number of pages in small type 
is printed in type large enough to be read 
without danger to the eyesight, but it 
safe to say that at least nine-tenths of all 
the sixpenny novels are printed in type 
small enough to ruin the eyes of the 
reader. Of course, the man who damages 
his éyesight by reading sixpennhy novels 
in small type consults an oculist, and of 
course the oculist sends him to an op- 
tician with a prescription for a pair of 
glasses. Since the advent of the sixpenny 
editions the oculists and opticians have 
been growing rapidly rich. It is not fair, 
in the absence of adequate testimony, to 
assert, as some persons have asserted, that 
sixpenny editions are issued at the in- 
stance and partly at the expense of enter- 
prising persons connected with the trade 
in spectacles. Of course no oculist would 
be guilty of deliberately scheming to in- 
jure the eyesight of the public, and though 
there may be a few spectacle makers who 
would not hesitate at any method of in- 
creasing their gains, I doubt very much 
if sixpenny editions have had their origin 
in anything except the desire of the pub- 
lishers to do something new and strange. 
Somebody once defined a publisher as a 
man who knows nothing of the book trade. 
There certainly publishers whom the 
definitton fits 


as 


is 


are 


Mr. 
dozen 
translation, 
one, but it 


Heinemann is to 


publish a 
in English 


about 
French novels 
The list is in the main a good 
shows how far French fiction 
has advanced in the last half century. 
Very properly Mr. Heinemann includes 
among the authors of his dozen novels< 
Madame George Sand, and selects as the 
specimen of her work, ‘ Mauprat." 
i wonder if any one reads George Sand to- 
day. There was a time when she was al- 
most the only French novelist known to 
ordinary lIenglish readers, and it was then 
considered the correct thing to admire her 
transcendent genius and to deplore the aw- 
ful immorality of her books. To-day one 
might place almost any of George Sand’'s 
books in the hands of one’s maiden aunt 
without the least danger of shocking that 
typically proper Compare George 
Sand with almost any of the chief French 
novelists of the day, and her books seem 
entirely undbjectionable in point of morals. 
Wherein consisted the fascination-of George 
Sand's novels I fail to understand. Read 
in the beginning of the ‘twentieth century 
they suggest “Ouida” at her worst. Does 
any one remember the Englishman in one 
of the Sand novels—I think it was “ In- 
diana ""—who on hearing that his mistress 
was dead, “drew a knife and began cut- 
ting his throat "'? I have not read the book 
in many years, but that delicious sentence 
has always lingered in my memory. It 
showed such a perfect knowledge of the 
manners and customs,.of Englishmen, as 
well as of the notoriously long and tedious 
process of cutting one's throat. 

Possibly there may still be people who 
can read George Sand, but I fancy that 


very few of us who read her when her 


fame was at its height could read her now. 
Perhaps if one were shut up to a choice 
between Ohnet and Sand it would be wiser 
to prefer the latter, except, of course in 
cases of insomnia; but for most people 
George Sand is as dead as the author of 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw," and nothing can 
bring her back to life. 


selected 


best 


person 


An admirer of Mr. Hall Caine has written 
to one of the weekly papers protesting 
against the injustice of comparing Mr. 
Caine to Miss Corelli. He suggests that the 
comparison is chiefly due to the fact that 
Caine and Corelli both begin with a “Cc.” 
I doubt this explanation, for if it were true 
we should long ago have classed Mr. Hag- 
gard and Mr. Hope together, because their 
names begin with the same letter. What 
Mr. Caine and Miss Corelli have in com- 
mon is a reckless way of writing of sub- 
Jects of which they know next to nothing, 


sentially to the class of writers of whom 
Miss Corelli is the most prominent. Neither 
of the two need feel outraged at being 
compared with the other. Indeed, I have 
not as yet seen a single letter from any 
admirer of Miss Corelli complaining that 
she had been spoken of in the same breath 
with Mr. Caine. 

Mr. Caine’s new book will appear in the 
Autumn. It is a pity that he does not have 
it revised by some one who knows some- 
thing of Italian polities. To depend for 
one’s knowledge of such an intricate and 
important subject wholly upon some plausi- 
ble priest who gives lessons in Italian, is 
hardly safe. Mr. Caine’s references to the 
‘timid’ Italian King are alone sufficient 
to make his book ridiculous. He might as 
well write of the modest and unobtrusive 
Bismarck or the blustering and ferocious 
Wilhelmina of Hollant. 


Human idiovy probabiy reached its high- 
est expression in what are known as Amer- 
ican college songs. At least this was true 
in the days when I knew the songs in ques- 
tion. Perhaps since then college songs 
have been written which could be sung by 
a self-respecting idiot without a blush, but 
as to that I frankly confess that I have no 
knowledge. In my college days the princi- 
pal songs were ‘“ Co-ca-che-lunk-che-lunk- 
che-laly "' and “ Shule, shule, shule-i-rule."’ 
Most of us believed in another world, but 
nevertheless we sang those awful songs 
with shameless delight. I never suspected 
that either of tiem had the slightest mean- 
ing, but now I find in a book by Miss 
‘rances Campbell caHed “ Love the Atone- 
ment’ the following lines: 

Shule, #hule, shule agra. 
Shule go succer agree agra. 

These lines are asserted to be Irish. Per- 
haps they are, lut possibly in calling them 
Irish, Miss Campbell meant to add one 
more to the woes.of Ireland. At any rate, 
they show the origin of one of the college 
scrgs just mentioned, and in view of that 


fact it is possible that we shall sooner 


or later find that “Coe-ca-che-lunk-che-lunk- 
che-laly "' is Welsh or Sanskrit, and not, as 
I have hitherto supposed, merely the jab- 
ber of Dead Sea apes—though why the jab- 
ber of that particular simian species should 
be regarded as more objectionable than the 
jabber of other apes, I do not know. 


Among the newest books, Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason's collecticn of short stories entitled 
“Ensign Knightley is one of the best. 
The story called “‘ Hatteras” is the best 
thing in the line of West Coast stories that 
has been done since Grant Allen wrote his 
story of the native missionary who ‘verted 
to cannibalism. All the stories are worth 
reading, and several of them besides “ Hat- 
teras”’ are exceptionally good. What par- 
ticularly interests me in the book is the 
versatility of Mr. Mason. He writes half 
a dozen different sorts of stories, and 
writes them all equally well. It would not 
be difficult to find certain faults in them, 
Lut why look a readable gift story in the 
mouth? “ Ensign Knightley " might never 
have been written had not Kipling previ- 
ously written ‘‘The Man Who Was,” but 
for all that it is a remarkably good story, 
and the more Mr. Mason gives us of that 
kind the better we shall be pleased. 


Mr. Marriott-Watson's ‘“ Skirts of Happy 
Chance" is also a book that is worth read- 
ing. As a rule, nobody publishes a story 
in August that deserves to be read, but 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Marriott-Watson have 
departed from this rule, ‘The Skirts of 
Happy Chance” is full of adventure, and 
when during this hot weather we cannot 
possibly find strength for any personal ad- 
venture more hazardous than a trip to 
Brighton, it is pleasant to read of the de- 
lightful adventures of Mr. Marriott-Wat- 


son's people. 


I saw the other day that “ John Ingle- 
sant" sold soon after its publication no 
fewer than 80,000 copies. This was not whol- 
ly due to the fact that Mr. Gladstone praised 
it, for the book had decided and reasonable 
merit. But why is it that apparently no 
one reads it to-day? Only a few years ago 
and every one was reading it. Now one 
seldom hears its name mentioned. The 
beok was good enough to live, and it 
strange that it has fallen into such neglect. 


. 


is 


Young authors still mourn the death of 
Mr. Gladstone. They always sent copies of 
their new books to him, hoping to receive 
in return a postcard from the great states- 
man containing some sentence that could 


be used as an advertisement. Mr. Glad- 
stone made the fortunes of several novel- 


ists by praising their books, but since his 
death there is no one to take his place. 
Nobody dreams of sending a novel to Lord 
Salisbury, or to Mr. Chamberlain, or to Sir 
Campbell-Bannerman, though some humor- 
ist ought to try the latter with a new hu- 
morous book. There would be a certain 
wicked delight in drawing from Sir Camp- 
bell-Bannerman an expression of his views 
as to humor. They would certainly be in- 
teresting, and in all probability intensely 
though unconsciously humorous. 


admits that 
verses concerning the lesson the war 
contain excellent “ horse sense,’’ but now 
and then some one finds fault with them 
as poetry. Possibly Mr. Kipling intended 
to teach a lesson that would be of rather 


more importance than smooth and graceful 
lines. W. L. ALDEN. 
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The Late Sir Walter Besant’s Little. 
Book on the Great Founder - 
“of the English Realm.* 


Sir Walter Besant's aim has been to 
present such a history of the great King 
as shall attract to the book readers of all 
classes. ‘It is far harder,” he writes, “ to 
win the confidence of the people at large 
than to attract the attention of those who 
use circulating libraries." To this larger 
class, then, the book is dedicated in the 
hope— 

That they may read with pleasure and 
continue to read the story of the great 
Qnglish King, and how he saved England 
and made one record of enterprise and suc- 
cess, of freedom of conquest, of wealth 
and prosperity, of strength and honor, pos- 
sible to our kin and easy of accompilsh- 
ment. * * * All these achievements were 
made possible by the tenacity and bulldo 
courage of Alfred's people—the men @ 
Wessex, Sussex, and Kent. No King, how- 
ever great, wise, far-seeing, and resolute, 
can do more than his people will let him 
do. Me is like an engineer, who, with al, 
his science has in the long run nothing 
to fepene upon but the strength of his ma- 
terials. 


Another of Besant’s aims was to make 
clearer, not only to Englishmen, but to the 
English-speaking world at large, just what 
the millenary celebration of King Alfred 
at Winchester this Autumn ts to be, why 
their King is to be so honored, and will 
be so long as the English language is 
spoken. He acknowledges that many lives 
of Alfred have already appeared; none; 
however, having been written from his 
own standpoint. He calls particular atten- 
tion to a “‘ Book of Essays on Alfred,"’ pub- 
lished about two years ago by Mr. Bowker, 
the Mayor of Winchester, and reviewed in 
these columns at the time. 

In this Alfred was considered from the 
standpoint of religion, law, war, education, 
and literature, the book containing indeed 
nothing new, but being altogether the best 
life of Alfred yet written. To this volume 
Besant contributed the introduction--an 
address he had delivered before the people 
of Winchester, as the first step toward the 
celebration. This address proved so ac- 
ceptable to the people of that city; so held 
their attention and awakened their interest 
in the subject, that Besant was,seized with 
the desire to appeal to a wider audience, 
“the working class over the whole of the 
Anglo-Saxon world.” He says further: 


I would rather write a book for the peo- 
ple than anything else that the world can 
offer. He who reaches the heart of the 
people becomes and continues an abiding 
force. Truly his work lives after him—his 
good work. Think of the influence, for 200 
years and more, of the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress." What could a man desire better 
than for all these years to be a champion 
of religious liberty and the sturdy individ- 
ualism which has done so much for the 
national character and the national his- 
tory? It is a great ambition—there can be 
none greater; the glories that a State can 
offer—the honor, the _ distinction, the 
wealth, are insignificant before such an 
achievement. Let me be permitted to en- 
tertain the ambition, even though it is not 
destined to be fulfilled. 


Besant sets forth the authorities upon 
which lives of Alfred must be based—the 
contemporary Hfe of Asser, Bishop of Sher- 
borne; the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, dating 
from the ninth century; historians and 
chroniclers of a later age, who repeated and 
enlarged earlier brief statements, and 
finally the writings of Alfred himself, the 
latter furnishing many important details 
toward the reconstruction of the England 
of King Alfred's day. 

Tables show the genealogy of Alfred; the 
royal house of Wessex, long after it had 
become Christian, pointing with pride to 
their descent from Wodin. The present 
royal family of England is descended from 
Alfred in at least two lines; one through 
Judith, widow of Ethelwulf, and one 
through Margaret, granddaughter of Ed- 
mund Ironsides, 

Sir Walter shows 


iG ALFRED. 


in a strongly written 
chapter the condition of England in the 
ninth century. The Saxon conquest, al- 
though leaving a large part of the country 
uncohquered, was ended; Roman civiliza- 
tion had been utterly destroyed. In spite 
of constant wars, Sagyon England advanced 
rapidly. Learning ffourished everywhere; 
the clergy both within and without the 
monasteries were educated men. There 
was a fine literature in verse; music and 
singing were universally studied; the arts, 
especially gold and silver work, were at a 
high level, the embroidery done by Anglo- 
Saxon women being prized over all Europe. 
Illustrated manuscripts survive to show 
how fully this art had been cultivated. 
Warriors were Mail-clad and carried the 
finest and best of weapons, the civilization 
of the people being fully equal to that of 
any other country of Western Europe. 

To disturb all these happy conditions, and 
before the small English kingdoms fully 
recognized the need for federation, not only 
for defense, but to put an end to quarrels 
between them, came the Danish invasion. 
In reality there were two distinct and sep- 
arate classes of invaders, the Norsemen 


from the Scandinavian Peninsula, from Ice- 
land and the Baltic islands, and the Danes 
—Scandinavians, like the men of Norway, 
but more numerous, better equipped for 
war, and equally intent on plunder. 

By the beginning of Alfred's reign the in- 
vaders were in possession of the Isle of | 
Thanet, (commanding the Thames and the 
whole of Kent and Essex,) the whole of 
Northumbria, and a permanent camp at 
York. They ravaged the midile and east- 
ern countries and possessed fortified camps 


between the Severn and the Thames, The 
Saxons retained nothin but the south— 
Wessex, with a part of Surrey, Sussex, and 
Kent. Sir Walter writes: 

This was the situation when Alfred was 
born; during his days of boyhood and when 
he mounted a throne so full of peril, so tot- 
tering, so threatened, everything was de- 
stroyed—order, peace, religion. All the 
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hood, his education, 

tories. He saved Wessex first, but Eng- 
land also. But for this King’s stubborn 
resistance the Saxons would have become 
like the Britons of the fifth and sixth cent- 
uries, a conquered and despised people—a 
nation of slaves—and who shall say what 
the future results would have been? There- 
fore it should be with much interest that 
we fullow Alfred's career, first as war- 
rior, then as to his religious aims—a re- 
storer of religion—and finally as lawgiver 
and writer. 

Sir Walter gives a final survey of Al- 
fred’s reign, followed by a chapter on his 
death, claiming that the secret of his 
success lay in the fact that he was en- 
tirely free from desire for personal aggran- 
dizement. He worked for his people, and 
in working for them and for them alone he 
“established his own name and fame for 
as long as the English name shall last.” 


Mr, Bacheller’s “ D’ri and L,” 


Mr. Irving Bacheller has succeeded so 
well as a writer of what Mr. Barnes New- 
come would call the novel of the domestic 
affections that his selection of the historic 
novel for his later enterprise in literature, 
“ D'ri and I,”" must be taken as the result 
of a genuine predilection. An imitation, a 
repetition, of “ Eben Holden,’ would have 
been sure of success as long as the rivers 
run to the sea, but the historical novel 
addresses other readers, tastes, and sym- 
pathies. It is to be noted, however, that 
from the nine wars of the last two cent- 
uries he has selected, or has instinctively 
chosen, the one which appeals most loudly 
to the class that best loves ‘‘ Eben Holden,” 
and, upon the whole, is the most satisfac- 
tory to it. A few brilliant victories and one 
picturesque defeat at sea; a splendid fight 
in inland waters; defeats sacrificed by the 
inexplicable inactivity of the foe, and the 
final grand double illumination of New 
Orleans and the Armstrong make Mr. 
Madison's war as pretty a piece of pyro- 
technics as can be set before the popular 
imagination, and the border skirmishes 
have bequeathed such a legacy of tradi- 
tional hatred that any book dealing with 
them is sure ef thousands of sympathetic 
readers. The Colonial societies and the 
Grand Army of the Republic may think 
differently, but to the average American, 
regarding the war of 1812 as fought simply 
in protest against the assumed right of 
search, would rather read of it than of the 
more complex early struggles, or those 
of which he has personal memories. The 
hero, Ramon Bell, and D'’ri, his father’s 
hired man, are with Brown and Wilkinson 
and with Perry, and they are captured and 
escape more than once, and have more 
than their share of the whimsical adven- 
tures in which a border war always 
abounds. Among the French nobles driven 
from their native land by the Revolution 
and settled in the St. Lawrence Valley 
Ramon finds two sisters so equally lovely 
and apparently so equally loving that 
choice is difficult, but he chooses the gen- 
tler, as man always does in men’s stories. 
Happily the more spirited girl finds a con- 
soler. D’ri, a mighty hunter, with a favor- 
ite rifle, like the Cooper-Murftay hunters 
and scouts, has the same dry humor as 
Sben; an adjective “ joemightyful,” which 
means many things, and a positive, com- 
parative, and superlative expletive, ‘ Je- 
rushy, Jane, Pepper,”’ of which Mr. Bach- 
eller does not know the origin, although it 
is really in use in New England to this 
day. He fights magnificently on the Law- 
rence, and both he and Ramon were among 
the wounded left on board when Perry 
went to the Niagara. Mr. Bacheller de- 
scribes the scene, the furious courage of the 
men, so weak with wounds that they 
wept, yet cheering, waving a battered flag 
which D’ri found somewhere, and shouting 
in a delirium of patriotism, and the pas- 
Sage settles once for all the question as to 
whether or not he can produce true Iit- 
erature, 

In truth, as befits the subject, the entire 
tone of the book is much more elevated 
than that of ‘Eben Holden.” It is not 
always dignified, but the supposed narrator 
is neither student nor professional author, 
and an occasional colloquial expression may 
be pardoned. The lovemaking is much bet- 
ter than in ‘‘ Eben Holden,"’ in which the 
wicked found some resemblance to the 
Dutch dolls, and looked about for the Golli- 
wogg, and the two sisters are very neatly 
distinguished. The weak point is the vil- 
lain, a manikin of an Earl who signs his 


family name instead of his titular desig- 
nation, and walks about the world with 


his patent of nobility engrossed on purple 
parchment stitched inside his coat lining. 
The British peer is not a figure to be de- 


scribed from fancy, and {t is a pity that Mr, 
Bacheller attempted to paint him. He does 
avoid the error of making him the bluster- 
ing brute of old Revolutionary novelists, 
but he makes him unreal and un-English. 
Taking this exception, the book must be 
classed among the best of the brief and 
simple historical novels, those which make 
no attempt to illuminate the page of his- 
tory, but tell a personal story with a his- 
toric background. It has no plot, properly 
speaking, but it describes two of the heroes 
whom Cicero would class above those who 
make a country—those who saved it. 

The book is bound in excellent taste, with 
one of Mr. F. C. Yohn's clever pictures re- 
produced upon the cover, which is of the 
same brilliant tint as the hue now associat- 
ed with ‘‘ Eben Holden.” 
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